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SUMMARY AND RECOMMENDATIONS 



Testing - 

The goal of testing all full-time freshmen who enter New Jersey public 
colleges has been nearly met. In 1981, 95% of all full-time entering freshmen 
were tested with the New Jersey College Basic Skills Placement Test. Only one 
public college fell below 90% ^in\ testing its full-<ini^students. 

V ^ '** , " ■ T' 

However, 24% of the entering part-time students were not tested in the 
Fall of 1981. While the community college, sector improved its testing 
percentage by 8 points to 73% since the previous report, continued efforts are 
needed across the State- to assess the prof iciencieSvof all part-time students. 

After five years, the institutions should" have had sufficient time to 
adjust thei'r testing policies and procedures in order to , satisfy the Board 1 s 
mandate to test all students. Consequently, the Council recommends that the 
Department of Higher Education* take steps -to ensure compliance. To do 
otherwise not only undermines the policies of r the Board, but also does a 
disservice to students entering our colleges. 

Standards 

A number of colleges continue to use placement criteria well below the 
averages for the state and below' the level that would seem appropriate for 
college level work. Effective placement of students depends ,in- part on the 
use of appropriate criteria. The Council suggests that all colleges, at a 
minimum, use • NJCBSPT scores in the "Lacking Proficiency in Some Areas" 
category as one of their placement criteria, in determining whether individual 
students need remediation or are ready to attempt college-level courses. 

Enrollment 

Most colleges continue to improve their performance in actually enrolling 
skills deficient students they had identified as needing remediation. 
However, as the 1981 data, indicate, there is still much room for improvement: 

Students Identified by the Colleges as Needing 
Remediation Who Were Not Enrolled in an Appropriate ' 
Remedial Course After One Year* 



Full-Time Part-Time 
Reading 15% 37% 
Writing 10% 30% 
Computation 20% 43% 
Elementary Algebra 32% 61% 



^Includes some students who dropped out of college after one semester. 

j 



The Council recommends that no student who has been identified as needing 
remediation be allowed to enroll in college-level courses, at least those 
requiring proficiency in the related basic skill areas, without first demon- 
strating proficiency in these basic skills. When students "succeed 1 in 
college-level courses in spite of serious defxciencies in related basic 
skills the quality of the curriculum needs to be examined critically. 



Policies 




Algebra 



Many colleges continue to view proficiency in elementary algebra as an 
unnecessary requirement for a college degree although most institutions do 
require it for certain majors. The Council reiterates its earlier 
recommendation that elementary algebra be t required of all students seeking a 
baccalaureate, A.S., A. A.-, or appropriate A.A.S. degree from a New Jersey 
public college. 



Data Collection 



Many colleges have improved considerably in their collection, analysis, 
and reporting of data on the effectiveness of their * remedial programs. Many 
others, however, either do not place a high priority on evaluation or need 
considerable assistance in performing and reporting their evaluations. The 
Council recommends no significant changes in either the format or the kinds of 
the data requested for next year's report. The Council plaps to conduct 
additional workshops to aid colleges in complying with bot\ the Annual 
Questionnaire and the Evaluation Gi Adelines. The Council also recommends that 
the Department of Higher Educaf ^n provide whatever assistance it can - to 
the colleges to enable them to iuptove their collection and analysis of data. 

f 

Remedial Program Effectiveness 

The Basic Skills Council, reaffirms the conclusion it reached in last 
year f s report: remediation can and does make a valuable contribution. 
Statewide, students who complete needed remedial courses tend to persist in 
school at a higher rate, achieve higher grade point averages, and complete 
more of their non- remedial courses than do those students who do not complete 
or do tiot enroll in needed remedial programs/ Further, those students who 
Complete remedial couises tend to improve on post-tests anu perform about as 
» well in .subsequent college level courses . as do those students not needing 
remediation . 
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Institutional Variation 

Qn every effectiveness variable assessed, wide variations occur arcong the 
colleges. The Council recommends that colleges review their basic skills 
programs in light of the data in this report toward a goal of improving their 
remedial efforts. Although much progress has been made, the following areas 
of concern 1 need to be addressed: • 

a. Sufficient time should be permitted and appropriate curricular 
levels should be provided for students to complete remediation; 

b. Passing rates of students in some remedial courses at some 
colleges seem artificially inflated; 

\^ 

c. The ability of students at some colleges^ to avoid enrolling 
in needed remedial courses should be curtailed; 

d. The ability of students at some colleges to achieve "success 11 
in college level courses without completing remediation should 
he reviewed; 

e. Relatively small increases in post-testing scores at some 
colleges indicate a need to review the effectiveness of 
remedial instruction at these institutions. 

Longitudinal Follow-up >x 

The Council will continue to assist those colleges who need to improve 
their testing, placement, and remedial programs as well as their reporting of 
the requested data. Finally, the, Council recommends more systematic 
longitudinal study of basic skills students to determine the extent of their 
success beyond the first year. 



I. INTRODUCTION 



New Jersey has the most comprehensive statewide basic skills assessment 
program in higher education in the United States. The use of the New Jersey 
College Basic Skills Placement Test (NJCBSPT) in the last five years has 
enabled the public colleges to use a common base of information which can be 
used by administrators and faculty to assess and decide upon various aspects 
of their basic skills programs such as; placement criteria; testing and 
placement procedures; remedial programs and policies; and effectiveness of 
programs. The results of the NJCBSPT and the evaluation reports are being 
used by colleges across the state to develop comprehensive, effective remedial 
programs to improve ths proficiencies of students 'entering cur colleges, . The 
collection and analysis of data have led colleges to reassess their research 
needs including the establishment of a student data base and the upgrading and 
more extensive use of their computer facilities for academic purposes. These 
efforts have sometimes created burdens, especially economic burdens, at 'Jiany 
colleges as they struggle to provide needed remediation to many of their 
entering freshmen. 

This is the fourth annual report by the Basic Skills Council on the 
character and effectiveness of remedial programs in New Jersey public 
colleges. Since the first report, presented in the winter of 1980, a quantum 
leap has occurred in both the quality and quantity of data submitted by the 
colleges. In fact, in the .Councils opinion, more data are being collected on 
basic skills and remedial programs than in any other area of higher education. 

The Council appreciates the effort devoted to this task and believes that 
the results justify the effort. 



II. CHARACTER OF REMEDIAL PROGRAMS 

This portion of the report deals with the character of remedial programs 
at New Jersey public colleges in Fall, 1981. It is divided into two major 
sub-sections. The first is statistical character, including: students 
tested, identification of students needing remediation, placement criteria, 
and students enrolled in remediation. The second, sub-section presents 
information on colleges' policies including: enrollment in remedial courses, 
skills-deficient students in college-level courses , and graduation credits . 
Detailed data on the character of colleges 1 remedial programs are included in 
Tables 1 to 27. 

Number of Students Tested 

Ninety-five percent (95%) of the full-time students entering our, public 
colleges in the Fall of 1981 were tested with the NJCBSPT. As Figure 1 
indicates, this was a slight increase (+1%) over 1980. Among the sectors, the 
county colleges increased by three percentage points while the state colleges 
and Rutgers were down slightly. 

Among the part-time students, 76% of the entering students were tested 
— (See Figure~T)T~~ This was a 3% jump over 1980 and reflects the large increase 
in part-time students tested by the county colleges. The state colleges and 
. Rutgers decreased somewhat over the past year. j 
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FIGURE 1 



C0HPAR1S0N Of HIE PERCENTAGE* Of ENTERING STUDENTS TESTED, 
n SECTOR 
Fall, I960 - Fall, 1981 
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FIGURE 2 

COMPARISON OF THE PERCENTAGE OF TESTED STUDENTS MHO HERE IDENTIFIED 
AS NEEDING REMEDIATION, STATEWIDE 
Fall, 1980 - Fall, 1981 
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The Council recommends that the Department of Higher Education maintain 
close contact with colleges that have not yet carried out the Board's mandate 
to test all entering freshmen. After four years of testing, there can be no 
legitimate reason for not testing these students. 

Tables 1 and 2 present more detailed information on sector and college 
compliance with testing. 

Students Identified as Needing Remediation 

A smaller percentage of students were identified as needing remediation 
in 1981 than in 1980. The statewide decline occurred primarily for full-time 
students in all four basic skills areas; reading, writing, computation, and 
elementary alegebra. (See Figure 2). In reading, the decline occurred mainly 
among the community colleges while the decline for writing occurred largely 
among the state colleges. The decline for computation was consistent for all 
three sectors. Tables 3 to 10 provide specific information by sector and 
college for each basic skills area. 

The number of students identified by a particular college is mainly 
dependent upon two variables: 1) the level of proficiency of the entering 
freshmen class and; 2) the placement criteria set by each college. This 
report will focus on placement criteria. 

Placement Criteria 

Individual Colleges, 1980 and 1981 . There was a wide range among the 
colleges in the placement criteria used. All of the colleges, with the 
exception of certain parts of Rutgers University, used the NJCBSPT for 
placement. Colleges established different criteria for determining which 
students needed remediation. In comparing the colleges 1 placement criteria 
used in 1980 and 1981, it appears that the county colleges tended to have 
somewhat higher criteria in 1981 than 1980, while the state colleges' criteria 
were slightly lower in 1981 „ NJIT and Rutgers had virtually the same , levels 
of placement criteria during this time. In comparing the sectors,, the county 
colleges had generally lower placement criteria than did the other sectors. 

Tables 11 to 14 provide detailed information on criteria used at each 
college during 1980 and 1981 for placement in reading, writing, computation, 
and elementary algebra. 

Comparison with Basic Skills Council Standards . The number of students 
identified by the colleges as needing remediation is lower than the number 
identified by the Basic Skills Council* ,as lacking proficiency in the basic 
skills. Figures 3 to 6 provide graphic representation, by sector, of this 
difference. 



*See Appendix A for a more detailed description of the Basic Skills Council's 
recommended proficiency categories. 
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The Basic Skills Council recognizes that each college w*\l establish its 
own placement criteria in determining which students are in* need of re- 
mediation. The Council, however, also recognizes that students who lack 
proficiency! and do not receive remediation in a timely fashion have little 
chance of $uccess in college level courses. In light of this, the Council 
expects each of the colleges to establish reasonable level3 of prof iciency' and 
to place those students identified as needing remediation into appropriate 
remedial programs. It seems reasonable, if there is such a construct as 
"college level proficiency 11 , that there will be some point or range below 
which students would be inadequately prepared for college level work. The 
Council suggests, therefore, that all colleges, at a minimum, establish levels 
of proficiency in the "Lacking Proficiency in Some Areas" category. This is 
in keeping with the Council report of 1980 which defined this category as 
follows: "While some of these students may be able to perform well in 
first-year college courses , in the Council 1 s opinion many may not , and 
colleges must examine their academic standards and placement systems carefully 
before assuming that these students are prepared in the basic skills." 

. Tables 15 to 18 provide information by sector comparing the numbers of 
students actually identified by each sector and how many would have been 

identified using the proficiency categories of the Basic Skills Council. 

i 

t 

i 

Enrollment 

' With the exception of remedial writing, colleges statewide enrolled a 
higher percentage of their students, who needed remediation in 1981 than they 
did in 1980. (See Figure 7). However, the state college sector showed a 
decrease since 1980 in the enrollment of students needing remediation in both 
writing and mathematics. (See Tables 19 to 26), 

Despite this general increase statewide, sizeable numbers of students 
identified by the colleges are not enrolling in needed remedial courses. In 
fact, if one were to use the standards presently set by the colleges, 1296 
full-time students who needed remediation in reading were not enrolled in an 
appropriate course. More than 900 full-time students were not appropriately 
enrolled in writing. The figure for students not enrolled in remediation in 
computation and elementary algebra are 1455 and 2044 respectively. 

The figures stated above do not include the hundreds of part-time 
students needing remediation in each basic skills area who were not enrolled 
in a remedial course. The data presented later in the effectiveness portion 
of this report indicate that many of those students who were identified as 
needing remediation but did not enroll in an appropriate remedial course 
'performed poorly in college and, not infrequently, dropped out. The Council' 
believes students who are identified as needing remediation must enroll in an 
appropriate remedial program. 
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*0f those identified by the colleges as needing remediation in each 
skill area. 



III. COL LEGE PQLICIKS 



Enrollment in Remedial Courses 

Ab indicated in Appendix B, most colleges have some type of time limit 
within which skills deficient students must enroll and pass remedial courses. 
Eight colleges do not have such limits while one college had a limit for 
English but not for mathematics. 

Appendix B also specifies each institution's policy regarding students 
who fail to remove basic skills deficiencies. 

Skills Deficient Students in College - Level Courses 

Most colleges do not allow students with skills deficiencies in writing 
or mathematics to enroll in regular college-level English or mathematics 
courses before completing remediation in that area. The three colleges that 
do not adhere to this type of policy either limit the courses available t:o the 
students or offer a "challenge exam" before entrance into the regular, 
college-level course. 

Six state colleges and eight county colleges permit students with reading 
deficiencies to enroll in regular, college-level courses in English before 
completing remediation in reading. 

Most colleges allow students with skills deficiencies to take regular 
college-level courses other than English and Math. Some colleges place some 
type of limit or control over * which college-level courses these skills 
deficient students may take, either by requiring remedial courses as pre- 
requisites or by establishing a list of approved courses. The Basic Skills 
Council questions which types of college-level courses do not require pro- 
ficiency in the basic skills. Some colleges also depend on counseling and 
advisement to ensure that skills-deficient students do not enroll in college- 
-level courses for which they are not prepared. Several colleges indicated 
that those students with gmltiple skills deficiencies may not enroll in 
regular college-level courses until their deficiencies are corrected. 

Graduation Credits 

Seven community colleges , four state colleges , and two colleges of 
Rutgers University still offer graduation credit for at least some remedial or 
developmental courses (See Table 27) . (Two of these community colleges 
reported changing this policy effective in the 1982-83 academic year.) 

IV. EFFECTIVENESS OF REMEDIAL PROGRAMS 

New Jersey colleges provide a wide variety of remedial programs to many 
of their entering students. This is necessary to bridge the gap between the 
level of proficiency of entering students and the demands of college curricu-. 
la. To do otherwise v ^ould either preclude the opportunity for a college 
education, for thousands of students who have the ability (if not the skills 
proficiency) to succeed in college or force the colleges to lower standards in 
order to ensure success in courses. Both of these options would lead to 
undesirable outcomes. 
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Tho need for remedial programs at the college level engenders a need to 
examine how effective these programs are. An ineffective program not only 
wastes dollars, it hurts tho very students it if) designed to help. Tlrj Board 
of Higher Education recognized the need for evaluation when, in 1977, in 
establishing the Basic Skills Assessment Program it mandated that: 

The Administration of each institution shall report annually to its 
governing board and to the [Basic Skills] Council on the character 
and effectiveness of its remedial program, and that the Council, 
through the Department of Higher Education, shall inform the Board 
of Higher Education annually on the progress achieved by thz insti- 
tutions in thi3 regard. 

Evaluation Guidelines 

The Basic Skills Council first reported to the Board on the effectiveness 
of the colleges 1 remedial programs in 1980. The diversity of data presented 
by individual institutions went well beyond the diversity of the programs 
offered in the State. In the process of collecting and analyzing the data 
presented by the colleges, the Council recognized the need for more stan- 
dardization of the data requested. This resulted in the formation of an 
Assessment Advisory Committee which was charged to study this problem and make 
recommendations on how to evaluate remedial programs. 

The Assessment Committee proceeded to develop a comprehensive evaluation 
system for basic skills and remedial instruction. This system incorporates a 
revised Annual Questionnaire (See Appendix E) and a set guidelines on the 
kinds of data to be included in the Annual Report (See Appendix F) . 

In its deliberations, the Committee took into account joth the measure- 
ment and evaluation difficulties encountered by the colleges as well as the 
purposes of the Annual Report defined in the Board mandate. They noted that 
both process and outcome would be important in any evaluation effort. They 
assumed that the Council, the Department, and the Board would be interested 
primarily in the outcomes of the remedial programs while the faculty and 
administrators at each institution would be interested in both process and 
outcome. 

Thus, the evaluation guidelines request information concerning the 
following: history of the program, placement criteria and efficacy, course 
descriptions, support services, staffing patterns, college policies, student 
character information, and results. With the exception of results, all of 
these variables are process variables. They describe how a college carries 
out its remedial program. Since these process variables are idiosyncratic tc 
a particular institution, only the outcome variables, the results, would be 
comparable for evaluation. Hence, the following outcome indicators are 
presented and described: 

1. Passing rates of« students in remedial courses; 

2. Attrition rates; 

3. Grade point averages; 
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A. Ratio of credita earned vur:iun credits atteropttsd; 

5. Pre- and poat-tcttting; and 

6. Porforinanco in subsequent non-romudiul college level coursios. 

The Assessment Committee and the Basic Skilla Council decided that thcae 
aix outcome variablea repreacnt a reasonable and comprehenoivc method of 
evaluating the outcome of remedial programa. 

One additional point must be emphasized. None of thes- aix outcome 
variables examined in isolation ia sufficient to evaluate an educational 
program. The sum of these six, however, provide an adequate assessment of an 
institution's remedial efforts. Each of these outcome variables is more fully 
explained below. v 

Data Provid- d 

Table 01 provides information on the ability of the colleges to present 
the data rt ested in the Guidelines . As this table indicates most of the 
colleges p- mted data in the areas requested. In fact, although it is not 
reported i table, there has been a significant increase over the past two 

years in be ^-e quantity and quality of the data presented. Montclair and 
Glassboro, auoi, the state colleges, wrote particularly fine reports. In the 
community college sector, Atlantic, Burlington, Camden, and Mercer wrote very 
good reports. However, some colleges will need to improve their reports in 
the coming year, while a few colleges will need to . entirely revamp their 
systems of data collection and analysis in order to present significant 
information on remedial program effectiveness. 

The results described on the following pages are presented according to 
the aix outcome variables described above. Throughout the section, data will- 
be described with an emphasis on sectors rather than on individual colleges. 
. All of the data reported are based on the Fall, 1981 full-time freshmen 
entering New Jersey public colleges. 

RESULTS 

' Passing Rates i 

The first of the six variables to be examined is the passing rates of 
students in remedial courses. In general, low passing rates are often, a 
warning signal that something is lacking. High passing .rates are often a good 
sign but may be misleading; other data are needed to confirm a successful 
program. . 

Table 29 provides information qn the percentages of students in each 
public college- sector passing remedial courses in the verbal skills (reading 
and- writing) and in mathematics (computation and elementary algebra). (See 
Table 30 for this information by individual college.) The data indicate a 
wide range of passing percentages among the colleges. This range extends from 
a high of 95% in reading at one college to. a low of 14%' in elementary algebra 
at another college. 
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The data also indicate that a relatively large number of students are not 
completing their remedial courses. This^was especially fcrue for mathematics 
where more than half of the students did not complete their remedial courses. 
Possible reasons for v this finding include: 

■p inappropriate curricular levels (e.g., some institutions may need to 
offer more than one semester or one course level in order to serve the 
specific needs of their students; 

- inappropriate; placement (e;g; , some students may have be$n placed at a 
level higher than they could handle) ; 

- the quality of the instruction provided; or 

- various student-related factors (e.g., changes in career goals or 
inadequate motivation). 

Attrition 

The second variable to be examined in assessing the effectiveness of 
remedial programs' is the rate at which students drop out of college - the 
attrition rate. In general, the goal is to. keep the attrition rate as low as 
possible. A high attrition rate usually indicates that students 1 needs are 
not being met by the college. Traditionally, community colleges have had a 
higher attrition, rate than four year colleges because the community college 
secfor has open enrollment, and attracts many students who, although 'they want 
to attempt college, may not have the motivation to succeed. Students leav^ a 
college for -a variety of reasons including: academic performance, transfer to 
atiotber institution, relocation, financial aid, and career changes and 
obligations. »It is important, therefore, to examine not only tue attrition 
tates of students needing remediation but also how these students compare to 
those ^students who do not need remediation. 
' •'-./> ' 

In Tabled 31 to* 47, (covering data for attrition, credit ratio, and grade 
ppint averages) the students are divided into the following groups: 

No Nee<£)for Remediation - These are students who do not need reme- 
diation, in a particular bas£q skills area, although' some may need y \ 
remediation in other skills areas; 5 > 
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Passed Remedial Course - This includes studefats who needed .reme- 
diation jn a given, skills area and passed the remedial coursfe, ? 

* • ? 

Did Not Complete Remediation - These students needed remediation in 
a given skill area, but did not complete the remedial program' in/ 
their area of need. 

N ot Enrolled in Remediation - These students needed remediation but 
\ %or. some reason t did not enrol l in the needed remedial course. 




•Tables^3r» 33, and 35. provide information by sector on the percentage of 
"students divided into each of these four groups who dropped /out of "college 
after one semester. Each table, divided by basic skills area, presents the 
attrition rate for each of the four public sectors of higher education. 
(Tables 32, 34, 36* and 37 provid>sthe attrition rates for each college.) 



The data in these tables indicate that students who complete their 
remedial courses persist in college at the same, and sometimes better, rate 
than those who did not need remediation. Further, those students who needed 
remediation but either did not complete it or did not -enroll in the remedial 
course dropped out of college -4tfter one semester at a much higher rate than 
those students who completed their remedial course. This was true for read- 
ing, writing, and computation. The data was insufficient for elementary 
algebra to make any summary conclusion. 

While-there-waa-wif , e-^ariation_ampjag_th^>colleges, the data consistently 

indicated that 1 success:'.-.! remediation is relate^ to lower attrition rates. In 
addition, the results inevitably lead one to conclude that students who need 
remediation should take it during their first semester. 

Credit Ratio ' 

s ■ 

The ratio of credits earned to credits attempted serves as a third 
variable in evaluating remedial programs. This ratio can range from a low of 
zero (for students who fail or drop all of the courses in which they enrolled) 
to a high 'of 1.00 (for those students who . successfully receive credit for all 
of the courses in which they enrolled). The credit ratio, thus, is a measure 
of students' performance.. For this report, the credit ratio requested was for 
students in Spring, 1982 courses bearing credit for graduation, (non-remedial 
courses). "The ratio takes into account all grades including passing, fa 1 ! 1 "?' 
withdrawals, incompletes, and sp on. The closer the credit ratio is to 1.00, 
the~more successful students have been in the semester following enrollment in 
remediation. 

Tables 38, 39, and 40 provide data, by sector,, for the same four >3tudent 
groups in "each basic skills area as/ was previously presented for attrition. 
(Tables 32, 34, 36, and 37 also, provide similar data for individuaj/colleges. ) 
They show that, at least for the community college sector, students who 
complete remediation earn credits for the college courses they attempt at a 
rate considerably higher than those students who needed remediation but did 
not complete it or enroll in it. This was true for the following three basic 
skills areas: reading, writing, and computation. Among the sectors, no 
useable data were available for the state colleges or NJIT. 

There was a wide range among the colleges in the credit ratio for the 
four student groups. Some " colleges need to examine their programs as to the 
reasons their students are able to perform well in college level courses 
despite failure to complete remediation. 

Once again, the data presented for elementary algebra were so sparse as 
to make impossible a summary statement of the results. 

Grade Point Average ' 

The fourth variable used to assess remedial programs is grade point 
average' or GPA. The use of GPA as a measure of performance is based upon the 
notion that students who complete needed remediation should be able to earn 
satisfactory grades in non-remedial courses the semester following 
remediation. The colleges were asked to report a comparison of mean GPA as 
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well^ as the number and percent of students whose GPA fell below 2,00 (the 
equivalent of a C average which is generally considered the minimum acceptable 
average for graduation from college).^ The GPA referred to students' perfor- 
mance in regular college-level courses for the Spring, 1982 semester. 

Tables 41,., 43, and 45 present the sectors' data according to the basic 
skills areas for each of the same four student groups as presented above. 
(Tables 42, 44, 46, and 47 present similar data according to individual 
colleges.) 

The data in Tables "40 to 42 indicate that students who complete a remedi- 
al course in reading, writing, or computation achieve consistently higher 
grades than students who need remediation but do not complete it or enroll in 
it. The group who completed remediation did not achieve GPA's as high as the 
group not needing remediation. ThJ is not an unexpected finding since the 
goal of. successful remediation is tc ,»elp students perform satisfactorily and 
not necessarily at the same level as students not needing remediation. 

The data in these tables also indicate that a sizeable number of students* 
achieved grades below a satisfactory level (less than 2.00). In fact, on this 
variiable, those who completed remediation were closer to those who dicjn't 
complete remediation or didn't enroll in a needed remedial course than to the 
group that didn't need remediation. 

Finally, these tables present additional confirmation of the wide range 
of GPA's across our* colleges. At some colleges, it appears that many students 
achieved satisfactory grades in college -level courses without completing 
needed remediation. One possible reason for this phenomenon is th^t many of 
these students wefe erroneously identified as needing remediation although 
they were actually proficient., An alternate possibility is that students are 
able to achieve satisfactory grades in regular college-level courses without 
possessing basic skills proficiency. Some colleges need to review their 
programs in light of these possibilities. 

Pre- and Post-Testing 



The fifth variable used in assessing the effectiveness of remedial 
programs is the most difficult to establish because' of statistical diffi- 
culties.* Pre- and post-testing a most important variable because students 
who successfully complete remediation improve their basic skills proficiencies 
and should be able to demonstrate this improvement on a post-test. One method 
of evaluating this is to compare post-test scores with pre-test scores and 
statistically . compute whether the improvements noted are greater than what 
would normally be expected. One difficulty in this procedure is a statistical 
phenomenon called "regression toward the mean," whereby, simply by chance, 
some students who trcore at or near the bottom on any measure (such as a basic 



* The Basic Skills Council has issued a separate paper on how to best report 
the results of pre- and post-testing. See page 109. 
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skills pre-test) will improve (move toward the mean) on a second measure given 
later (such as a post-test). Thus, without any instruction, a certain 
percentage of students will always show . improvement the second-time around. 
This phenomenon often leads to spuriously positive results unless pre- and 
post-test data are carefully analyzed. 

An additional method of evaluating post-test results is to measure the 
percentage of students achieving competence on a post-test. This method has 
an advantage in that it measures not merely whether students improve statis- 
tically but also how many improve to a point where they no longer need reme- 
diation. If this particular method of evaluation is not employed, some 
students might appear to improve significantly, but, in fact, would still be 
in a need of remediation. ^ 

X 

Unfortunately, only one college (Middlesex) reported the data based on 
this method. Among the thirteen .colleges statewide (seven county colleges and 
six state colleges) who presented data on pre- and post-testing, all reported 
in terms of gainscores (i.e., how much gain there was from pre- to post-test 
score). Because of the lack of uniformity of the test data presented (diffe- 
rent, tests were used by different colleges), summary statements and con- 
clusions are difficult to draw. Nevertheless, the data presented in Tables 48 
to 51 lead to three general conclusions: 

1. Virtually every college program for which data were presented had a 
statistically significant gain in scores from pre- to post-testing. These 
data should be viewed with caution, however , because of the. 'regression toward 
the mean" effect and because, in some cases, only students completing the 
course took the post-test. 

2. Although the gains reported from pre- to post-test are statistically, 
significant, many are not as large as would be hoped for. Many students who 
completed the course were still below 'the college' s level of proficiency. 
These! students would probably need to take additional remediation before 
enrolling in the sequential college level course. 

3. Again, there was considerable variation both among the colleges and, 
in some cases, among the courses offered at a particular college. 

Performance in Subsequent Courses 

This is the last, and in some ways, the most important variable studied 
in assessing the performance of remedial programs. Colleges were asked to 
compare those students who completed remediation with those students who did 
not nekd remediation. It is the essence of remediation to enable students to 
achievf satisfactory performance in the subsequent college level courses which 
requir£ proficiency in the basic skills. Data were requested on this 
comparison for four types of courses: 

first semester regular college course in English or composition; 
-i next tegular sequence course in mathematics; 

- social science or humanities course; and 

■ 1 

- I natural or physical science course. 
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Mo$t of the colleges presented data on this variable, but some of the insti- 
tutions reported on only one section of a course which meant that the number 
of students was so small as to make comparisons meaningless. In addition, the 
data presented by the colleges was so varied in terms of courses as to make 
sector summaries misleading. (The data by individual colleges are included in 
Tables 52 to 56.) 

Analysis of the data presented indicates that, here too, there was a wide 
variation among the colleges. In general, however, those students who com- 
pleted their remediation^ courses at about * the same" rate 
(and in some cases better rate), than the students who did not originally need 
remediation. This was not true in all cases and some colleges may need to 
review some of their courses. 



Concluding Statement 

In 1983, New Jersey's public colleges will begin their sixth year of 
mandated basic skills testing and evaluation. Over the past five years, the 
colleges have made great progress, toward meeting the needs of their entering 
students who lack basic skills proficiency. Overall, colleges have steadily 
improved in their ability to test entering students, place those needing 
remediation in appropriate courses, and evaluate the effectiveness of their 
remedial programs. New Jersey's public colleges are to be congratulated for 
their diligence and perseverance in carrying out the Board's mandate. It is 
important to bear in mind, however, that some colleges have progressed more 
quickly than others. Some, colleges still have a long way to go toward provid- 
ing effective remediation for all their skills deficient entering students. 

The Basic Skills Council will continue to work closely with these col- 
leges to help them test all students who are required to be tested, increase 
understanding of the test results for placement, and improve the quality of 
evaluation efforts. In conclusion, the Council offers this report, not only 
to meet the Board's mandate, but also in the hope that public acknowledgement 
of the college's progress will contribute to the further improvement of their 
basic skills programs. 
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TABLE 1 



Comparison of the Number and Percentage* of 
• Entering Students Who Were Tested , 
By Sector 

Pall, 1980 - Fall, 1981 





STUDENTS 


COMMUNITY ' 
COLLEGES 


STATE' 
COLLEGES 


RUTGERS/ 
NJIT 


STATE 
TOTAL 






1980 


1981 


1980 


1981 


... 1980 


1981 


1980. 


1981. 


run 

PULL 


W 


18,481 


18,160 


9,724 


8,748 


6,363 


7,025 


34,568 


33,933 


lint 


h 


91 


0/, 


QQ 


Q7 


97 


96 


94 


95 

* * 




I RANGE 


100 - 70 


100 - 76 


100-96 


100 - 13 


100 - 97 


100 - 96 


100 - 70 


100 - 13 


, PART 


N 


6,086 


6,448." 


1,300 


1,512 


587 


417 


7,955 


8,377 


TIME 


I 


65 


73 


91 


86 


98 


95 


73 


76 




I RANGE 


100 - 33 


100-0 


100 - 69 


100 - 70 


100 - 98 


100 - 95 


100 - 33 


100-0 



*0f those required to be tested, 

l Stockton State College did not differentiate between full-time and part-time students, All students 
required to be tested are included as full-time, 
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TABLE 2 

Comparison of Che Percentage of Entering 
Students Who Were Tested, By College 



Fall, 1980 - Fall, 1981 





Full- 


-Time 


Part-Time 




1980 


1981 


1980 


1981 












bloSSDOlO glalc LiOllcge 


100 


100 


100 


88 


Jersey City State College 


96 


97 


88 


95 


IT «*i P«1 1 ana n£ Mot) TorflPV 

&e&u L*ox±ege 01 new o ersey 


98 


98 


99 


86 


Montclair State College 


100 


100 


99 


96 


, Ratnapo College of New Jersey 


97 


99 


69 

1 


100 

1 




100 


100 


k 




Trenton State College 


100 


100 


100 


79 


Wm. Paterson College of NJ 


96 


92 


93 


70 


Thomas A. Edison State College 


z 


— 




13 


NJIT 


100 


100 


100 


100 


RUTGERS UNIVERSITY 

- 


97 


96 


98 


95 


COMMUNITY COLLEGES 










Atlantic 


100 


96 


49 


39 


Bergen 


79 


98 


54 , 


88 


nrooKuaxe 


98 


99 


78 


91 . 


Burlington 1 


100 


,99 


100 


91 


Camden 


89 


90 


33 


43 


Climber land 

■ 


100 


. 100 


98 


100~ 


Essex 


89 


96 ' 


90 


40 


Gloucester 


96 


90 


39 


0 


Hudson 


100 


100. 


100 


100 


Mercer 


95 


90 


66 


86 


. Middlesex 


100 


98 


76 


81 


Morris 


87 


90 


40 


48 


Ocaan 


70 


76 


•' 33 


• 43 


Passaic 


85 


97 


85 


70 


Salem 


95 


96 


91 


46 


Somerset 


100 


- 99 


96 


99 


Union 


86 


94 


78 


78 


UCTI 


95 


99 


95 


_ _ l 



Institution does not differentiate between full-time and part-time students. 
1980 data not available. 
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TABLE 3 



Comparison of the Number and Percentage of Tested Students 
Who Were Identified as Needing Remediation in Reading { 

By Sector 

Jail, 1980 - Fall, 1981 







COMMUNITY 


S1 


[/IE 


RUTGERS/ 




STATE 




STUDENTS 


COLLEGES 


COLLEGES 




NJIT 


COLLEGES 






1980 


1981 


1980 


1 An i 

1981 


1980 


1981 






FULL 


1 


7,305 


t AAA /J 

6,392' 


3,038 


2,725 


1,053 


1,072 






TIME 


Z 




35 


31 


32 


17 


15 


33 


30 




a RANGE 


92-5 


8A - 9 


58 - 14 


39 - 20 


13-17 


16 - 10 


92-5 


84-9 


PART 


N 


1,401 


1,721 


487 


432 


46 


29 


1,934 


2,182' 


TIME 


X 


25 


27 


37 


29 


8 


7 


26 


'26 




I RANGE 


57 - 7 


77-10 


69-7 


43-19 




a* 


69-7 


77 - 10 



Bergen County College, Essex County College and some units of Rutgers University offer some courses that 
integrate .Reading and Writing, These courses are included in this table, 

2 Stockton State College does not separate full and part-time students identified as needing remediation; 
all students are included in full-time figures. 

3 Stockton, Ocean and UCTI did not differentiate between full- and part-time students; . 
all students are included in full-time figures for their respective sectors. 
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TABLE 4 

Comparison of Che Percentage of Tested' Students Who Were Identified na 
1 Needing Remediation in Reading , By College 



Fall, 1980 - Fall -, 1981 





Full-Time 


Part- 


Time 


STATE COLLEGES 


1980 


1981 


1980 


1981 


Glassboro State College 


45 


37 


28 


39 


jersey Lxcy otate uox^ugc 


51 


33 


62 


33 


Kean College of New Jersey 


58 


39 


69 


43 


Elontciair bcate uoiiege 


27 


26 


21 


21 


Kamapo Loxxege 01 new ociocy 


36 


31 


25 


27 

i 


Richard Stockton State College 


31 


29 






Trenton btate Loiiege 


20 


20 


20 


24 


Wm. Paterson College of NJ 


14 


34 


7 


19 


Thomas A, Edison State College 


2 


mm 


2 


27 


NJIT 


13 


10 


0 


0 


RUTGERS UNlVERSllx 


17 


' 16 


ft 


7 


COMMUNITY COLLEGES 










Atlantic 


48 


45 


31 


30 


Bergen 


39 


38 


25 


23 


Brookdale 


34 


31 


28 


31 


Burlington 


44 


41 


16 


26 


Camden 


47 


30 


42 


29 


Cumberland 


57 


48 


40 


32 


Essex 


77 


80 


_ 3 


77 


Gloucester 


38 


22 


40 


4 


Hudson 


69 


54 


12 


36 


Mercer 


31 


42 


J L 


31 


Middlesex 


20 


22 


ll 


15 


Morris 


24 


24 


20 


14 


Ocean 


5 


9 


7 


_ l 


Passaic, 


77 


84 


53 


67 


Salem 


27 


39 


24 


13 


Somerset 


16 


19 


27 


10 


Union 


51 


32 ■ 


35 


: 27 


UCTI I 


53 


55 


49 


_1 


^ICOtitution did not differentiate b 


etween full- 


•time and 


D^rt-time. 





2 1980 data not available. . 3 



3 >Essex County College did not distinguish full-time and part-time in 1980. 

"* Gloucester County j College did not test any part-time students in 1981. 

NOTjE: The percentaek of students identified as needing remediation may 
vary for two reasons: 1(1) student population and (2) placement 
/ criteria. / !. / 
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TAIII.H !> 

Compai liion of the Number and PorcentiiRo of Touted Ntudwtii Who Ikrn 
Identified uu Needing Remediation in Writing; 
By Sector 
Fall, 1980 - Fall, 1981 







COMMUNITY 


STATK 




KIIHiI'jKi)/ 


ST 


ATK 




STUDKNTS 


LOU 


xdl'-f) ' 


(iOIilJi(lla) 




NJ1T 


TOTAL 






1980 


1981 


1980 1981 


1980 


1 AO 1 

19111 


1980 


1981 


FULL 


N 


5,92/. 2 


5,900 3 


4,410* 


3,282 3 


1,087 


1,205 


11,421 


10,387 


TIME 


X 


. 31 


32 


45 


38 


17 


17 


33 


31 




I RANGE 






94 - 15 


55 - 16 


17 - 15 


18 - 14 


94 - 15 


90 - 14 


PART 


N 


1,428 


1,615 


6/(0 


569 


178 


42 


2,246 


2,226 


TIME 


X 


25 


25 


49 


38 


31 


10 


30 


26 




I RANGE 


71 - 11 


80- 11 


97 - 7 


62 - 17 




MM 


97 - 7 


80-10 

1 









I 

1 Bereen County College, Essex County College and some units of Rutgers University offer 
Reading and Writing In the same course. Figures are included in Table 3. 

2 Essex County College and Stockton State College did not separate full and part-time students; 
all students are included in full-time figures for their respective sectors, |. 



Stockton and UCTI did not separate full- and part-time students. All students are 
included in full-time figures for their respective sectors, 



TAI1LK ft 

Comparison of the Percontnue of Toulcd Studenta Who Wore Idontlf 
un NoodiuR Remediation in Writing, By ColltiK« 

Fall, 1900 - Fall, 1981 





Full' 


-lime 




— T imo 


STATE, COLLEGES m \ 


TWO 


iwi 


two " 


1981 


Glaasboro Stato Colloge 
Jersey City Styitc Lo.ncgc 
Kean College of New Jersey 
Montciair ocaco lonegt 
Ramapd Colloge of Now Jersey 
Richard Stockton State College 
Trenton State College 
Win* Paterson College of NJ 


20 
61 
62 
94 
62 
j i 
35 
13 


21 
46 
55 
16 
48 
30 
40 

C 1 

->1 


20 

69 

68 

97 

33 
_ i 

27 

7 


25 
41 
62 
17 
49 

37 

29 


Thomas A. Edison State College 


_ 2 






36 


NJIT 


15 


14 


0 


0 


RUTGERS UNIVERISTY 


17 


18 


31 


10 


COMMUNITY COLLEGES 










Atlantic 


32 

_ 3 


36 

_ 3 


26 

_ 3 


27 

_ 3 


Bergen 

Brookdale 

Burlington 

Camden 

Cumberland 

Essex 

ulouces ter 

Hudson 

Mercer 

Middlesex 

Morris 

Ocean 

Passaic t 

Salem 

Somerset 

Union 

UCTI 


32 
72 
44 
60 
37 
35 
63 
38 
22 
28 
19 
93 
40 
20 
31 
25 


33 
62 

51 
51 
28 

36 ■ 

57 

33 

29 

29 

30 

90 

54 

18 

34 

20 


27 

24 

42 

44 
_ l 

59 

11. 

37 

*S 

30 
21 
'71 
41 
14 
23 
27 


34 
42 
48 
39 

.35 

36 
25 
20 

*. 24 
-l 
80 

24' 
\\ . 
• 25 " 



llnstitucion did not differentiate "between full- and part-time. 



1980 data not available. ; 

i 

3 

Bergen offers Reading and Writing in the same course. Figures are included in 
Table 4. 

Gloucester County College did not test any part-time students in Fall, 1980. 

NOTE: The' percentage of students identified as needing remediation may vary for 
two reasons: (1) student population and/or (2) placement criteria^ 



TABLE 7 
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Comparison of the Number and Percentage of Tested Students ■ { 
Who Were Identified as Needing Remediation Math Computation 

By Sector 
• Fall, 1980 - Fail, 1981 J 





STUDENTS 


COMMUNITY 
COLLEGES 


STATE , 
COLLEGES 


RUTGERS/ ' 
NJ1T 2 " 


STATE 
TOTAL 






i An a 

1980 


IWl 


l/OU 




1980 ' , 1981 


1980 


1981 


FULL 


N 


8,02/ 




)' 07fl 


r 

1.818 3 


197 35 ■ 
3 1 

i 


10,302 


9,030 


TIME 


% 


44 


42 


33 


31 


34 


30 




X RANGE 


82-22 


89 - 13 


65 - 13 


64 -4 




82 - 13 


89- 1 


PART 




" 1,860 


2,303 


358 


364 


154 0 


2,372 


2,667 


TIME 




34 


"""38 


37 


32 


26 


34' 


35. 




2 RANGE 4 

it 


57 - 12 


85 - 19 


72 - 13 


47-3 


wmm mm 


72 - 13 


85-3 



l Kean College, Trenton State College, Somerset County College and certain units of Rutgers include basic , 
path in their Algebra courses; Stockton State College's "Other Math" includes both basic math and 
algebra; data from these colleges are included in Table/ 9. 

Ws remedial math program begins at the level of trigonometry and thus is not included in Table 7 or 9 
Of those students tested the following students-were identified as needing remedial math (i.e., trigonometry). 
Pall 1980 - F.T. 223 (35Z), P.T. 4 (80%); Fall mf F.T. 224 (331), P.I. 5 (48). 

Was Edison, Essex, Ocean and UCTI did not differentiate between full and part-time students; all 
students are included in full-time figures for their respective sectors. 

/ 



TABLE 8 



Comparison of the Percentage of Tested Students Who Were Identified 
as Needing Remediation in Math Computation , By College 

Pall, 1980 - Fall, 1981 



STATE COLLEGES > 

Glassboro State College 
Jersey City State College 
Kean College of New Jersey 
Montclair State College 
Ramapo College of New Jersey ^ 
Richard Stockton State College 
Trenton State College 1 
Wm. Paterson College of NJ 

Thomas A. Edison State College 

NJIT 2 

RUTGERS UNIVERSITY 

COMMUNITY COLLEGES 

Atlantic 
Eergen 
Brookdale 
Burlington 
Camden 
Cumberland 
Essex ; * 
Gloucester 
Hudson 
Mercer 
Middlesex 
Morris 
Ocean 
Passaic 
Salem 
Somerset' 
Union 
UCTI 



1 



Full-Time 



1980 



1981 



33 
65 

36 
13 
J 

\ 

24- 



36 
58 

24 
4 



34 



48 
62 
39 
78 
31 
31 
80 
36 
71 
34 
33 
27 
22 
82 
41 

30 
28 



54 

60 

47 

55 

29 . 

32 

86 

35 

52 

29 

33 

21 

35 

89 

47 

13 
42 



Part-Time 



1980 



198.1 



30 
72 

42 
14 



13 



V 



47 
22 

38 
3 



18 
64 



26 



38 
57 
44 
23 
37 
23 

45 

12 

39 

28 . 

28 

30 

54 

37 

29 
25 



46 
52 
47 
42 
36 
28 
85 

32 
25 
25 
30 

85 
27 

19 



*Kean College, Trenton State College, Somerset County College, and certain units of 
Rutgers include basic math in their Algebra courses; Stockton State Collage's "Other 
Math" includes both basic math and algebra: data from these colleges are included 
in. Table 10. 

2 NJIT's remedial math "program begins at the level of trigonometry and thus is not 
included in Table 8 or 10. Of those students tested the following students were 
identified as needing remedial math (i.e., trigonometry): Fall 1980 - F.T. 223 (35%), 
P.T. 4 (80%); Fall 1981 - F.T. 224 (33%), P.T. 5 (42%). 

3 1980 data not available. . 

■♦Institution did not differentiate between full- and part-time students. 
Gloucester County College did not test any part-time students in Fall, 1981. 
NOTE: The percentages of students identified as needing remediation may vary for 
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two reasons: (1) student population and or (2) placement criteria. 
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TABLE 9 

Co«p 0 ri ft °n oi the N lwb et an d Percentage of Teatcd Students Who Were Identified 
Hc e< Mng Rc* cd i«tl°" ,n Elcaantary Algebra 
By Sector 
FaH> I960 - Fall, 1981 



STUDENTS 




STATE 2 
COLLEGES 


RUTGERS/ 
NJIT J 




STATE 
TOTAL 










1980 


1981 


1980 


1981 


1980 


1981 k 


FULL 


N 






2.970 


3;427 


292 


45& 


'9,908 


9,456 


TIME 


Z 


47 


38 


45 


45 


5 


7 


37 


32 




Z RANGE 




91-6 


88 - 27 


73 - 29 






95-3 


91-6 


PART 


N 


1^86 


2.3*5 


530 


683 


296 


316 


2,512 


3,324 


TIME 


X 


*l 


M 


/i9 


45 


51 


78 


50 


44 




X RANGE 


96 „ 13 


90 - 4 


82-25 


79 - 6 






96 - 13 


90 - 4 




Z MEDIAN 


54 


38 


A3 


' 57 






53 


48 • 



1 1980 dataonAlgSbr^^ 
available; Claa ih^S^rCoU^, Atlantic a nJ Ocean County College 



Burlington County College - not 
..viable- Cl a 9 ebor^ <-o Atlantic «.,„ u« B n ges - remedial algebra not offered; 

BrooMale'nnS CW'i Co ™ ty Co l^gea - remedial algebra not required; Montclnlr State College - 

T^SteS .t 5m i^J » ^ Alcebro not Included for the followlnp Institutions! At antic 

B^au! Ocean""* K^^rSiTi{-rr^Ul Algebra not required? Classboro - remedial 
Algebra not offered <*U> b * *" of Fall. 1982). 

J ir Ba « (1980 and lo8»> had Sto«*t n „ (l 98 0 and 1981) do not separate full and part-time students Identified 
as needing \£«!2«-* 11 fltU <«nt» a^e Included in full-time figures for their respective sectors. 

VlIT's remedial Pw-«- b ^lnf at the lev el of trlgnnometry and thus Is not Included In Tables 7 or 

T ^^-r as.! 1 - - - trl8_ 



onwaetry): Fall J5^ : F,T * 

4 .. ji, nt w nulre twdUrion In aWbra for any of their students, and some colleges 

*Sos* college. di4 Wj U |<« .^g^ e rt a f n majors (see Table 14 ). If .11 coll.gea 
required ,"1^4 b«»oC heir Placement criteria In algebra (regardless o major 

re.ed atcd every . I ^j^^J^J. ^ d lnCreape to 1^.720 for full-time students (an increase 

"r S°J£» **A IXti fo paTt^T.tueents (an ln crcaee of 2,282). This figure is still 
. of 6,266) and 5.60» «r I . w c j G i a8abor „ st ote College did not 

aklllfl deflclcocicfi 0-6*br». ; 
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TABLE 10 



Comparison of the Percentage of Teacad Scudancs Who Ware Identified 
aa Needing Remediation in Elementary Algebra , By College 

- — . - PallV 1980 --Fall* 1981 ~ 



STATE COLLEGES 

2 

Glaaaboro Scata Collage 
Jersey City Scace College 
Keaa College of Nav Jersey 
Montelair State College 1 " 
Rataapo College of Mew Jersey 
Richard Stockton State Colloge 
Trenton State College 
Uq. Peterson College of NJ 

Thomas A* Edison State 'College 

MJIT 1 . 

RUTGERS UNIVERSITY 

COMMUNITY COLLEGES 

* Atlantic 
Bergen 
Brookdale 
Burlington 
Camden 
Cumberland 
Esses 

Gloucester 

Hudson 

Mercer 

Middlesex 

Morris 

Ocean 

Passaic 

Salem 

Somerset 

Union 

UCTI 



Pull -Tim* " 




1980 


1981 1 


1980 


+ 1981 1 


88 


29* 


( 87} 


84 


7 

24 


(77) 


10 


A * 


22 


66 




«, % - 


•♦O 


\* J/ 




63 


(8V 


80 


6* 

DJ 




33 


51 




32 






m i 


_ 3 




58 






82' 


79 




27 


79 


( 76^ 

\f QJ 


9 25 


6 












73 




. — 




7 


■ 


- 




78 




- 


7 
















- 


• 7 




95 


70 


(98) 


96 


80 


(100) 


.7 


jr 


(47) 


.7 


_ 7 


(41) 


.« 




(90} 

V7U / 


«.« 


38 


(89) 


67- 


46 


(46) 


82 


54 


(79) 


37 


47 


(62) 


26 


46 


63 


91 




.5 


"90 




jt 


18 




.7 


• 3 




25 


6 




13 


4 




- 53 


50 




72 


50 




3 


8 


(50) 


0 




(65) 


26 


27 


(86) 


30 


17 


(70) 










-7 




95 


.7 


(97) 


78 


_7 


(96) 


48 


26 


(42) 


69 


48 




37 


21, 


(40) 


53 


34 




38 


17 




54 


29 




26 


62 




27 


-5 





l 1981 data include those students falling below institutional placement criteria 
who are required to take elementary algebra. Percentages In parenthesis ( ) include 
all aSastSBS? identified as falling below institutional placement criteria, 
regardless of major or college policy. 

2 Remedial algebra was not offered. at Glassboro Stata College. A course will be 
offered beginning Fall , 1982* 

'NJlT's remedial math program begins at the level of trigonometry. 

* Remedial algebra was not offered at Kontclalr in Fall, 1980. 

s Institution did not differentiate between full- and part-time students/ 

*1980 data not available. 

'students were not identified as needing remediation In algebra since such 
remediation was not required and no placement criteria was established. 

'Gloucester County College did not teat any part-time students in Fall, 1981. 



NOTE: The percentage of students identified as needing remediation may vary 
for two reasons: (1) student population and/or (2) placement criteria. 
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FUcniiC Crltorla Oaod bp cha Cellt|«t la fUcloi ScudtoCi 
la Ha*4 of EoaodUtloa la R«tdlat ' 
fly Collaga 

r*u, i9io - rai. tm 



COftffrajTT COLLEGES 


ffWCWNCt cixtthia 




FALL 1980 


FALL 








acUacIc Cow aalty ColU|t 
Sorgo* Coniilty Coll«|t 
Brookaalo Coaamoley Colloio 

Caadau Coaaty Co lit go 
Cuaaorlaoa" Coaaty Callage 


EC 4161 

EC, SS. 11*161 

TI4163 1 

< 

TE«W3 
EC4163 


K4 164 

IC, SS, LI a 161 Avoroio 

EC* 160 

lCa!64 (Seoroo of 164-171 ora 
.ooatdarad for r*»«dUtion) 
TI4163 
1X4 163 


Eoaaa Caaaty Callot.0 
Claucootor Cauocy Col logo 


IC 4139 
or SAlaOJQ 


W 4 139 
TS4 163 


bdooa CCC Caaaltaloa 


W*13* 


K<134 1 


Mart or Canary Con. Collaga 
rUddUooa Couatr Callota 
Marrla, Coaacy Colloio of 


T24U7 
IC41J3 

EC4I6O, Eaaaya? 


EC 4 163 
EC < 133* 

ECA163, Caaoy^ 7 


Ocaaa Ccaacy Colloto 
Faaaalc Coaacy Com. Co lit* • 


IC4I6I 

IC4.163, capita 


EC <161 

U4U9 or UL^ift7, 
ECAUZ 


Ulf'Cowo «a t ty Callafa 


IC, tt 460 eorraec 
of 90 ttoao 


IC,* U^oO corraoc of 
90 Icaao 


Sa«or«at Zovatj ColU|t 

Doioa Callog» 

OCR 


ic^us, u ua | 

1C4163 j 


EC 4)134 
EC 4164 
EC A 16 7 


s^Ancourctt 


1 




Claaaoara SUCi Colli|i 
Joroay Clcy Suci Callogo 
Kaaa Colloio of tU 


IC, L*4l6« Avorofo 

ic 4.170 


EC 4167 

SCU37 , UL4JJ6 
EC4164 . 


ttoatalalr Stata Collttt 
Laaapa Collaga of SJ 


1C*U63 
IC^lTl 


EC416A 
EC4173 


Stoekeaa Stato Colli|i 


LE»167, Eaaay 6 


Sua of 7A (out of 90) 
corraat oa EC 4 LI, 
to »«y <4 


Traacca Stoca Col logo 

V«. Fotortaa Colloga of W 
Tboaaa A. Edlaou Jtata Call. 


IC J i 49 1 S3 I". 

U4166 

TC, TtCloO, 

Data Sot Avallablo 


EC a 167 

EC 4162, SS A 163. U4 1M 




Uaay4.7, EC4160, 
TC 4163, SAT 4.400, 
TSWtAiO 


E*ooy4 7, 3C M63. TC4163 
SAT7 -*-4QQ , S4TIC*>40 
TWl *>40 . 








Caadoa C.A.S. 


EJCESPT 40tb Fartoaclla, 
KefiraiMiiU Fan A SOtb 
PtrcaactU 


2UCBSPT &0th Taretscllo 
McCrav-atll Uadlnt Tut 
50th Parconc Ua 


Yavafk C.A.3. 


33«*lo2. SAT4400, a. 3. 
Eaefc4Tov 301 


3S4162, SAT 4400, S.S. Unk 
crop SOS. 


Xarolag* Calloga of 


Saaa 00 Aboaa (SCAS) 


Soa Sauark C.A.S. (abora) 


Cook Collogo 
Oouglaoo Co 11 no 

V 


IC4 160 

tX Mft** ScCrov-aill 
Z2u4 Fttcaatlia 


Ptculcy oTaXuaclon of taac 
acorao, Tt 4> 167 
SAI74 18ca Parcaacllo 


Eaglaaorlag v Collofo of 


Urn Lirlagacoa * tacgort 
Collogao , 


H A 167, SAI7 4,460 


LlTlaaacoa Colloga 


71416a , ftcCrew-fllli 
3 Acs Foraaacllo 


rz 4 166 , »cCraw-aUl 
34ch PareaacUa 


pbaraaay, Collota of 
Raciora Colltio , 
Oolvorolcy Colloga 


SAtAAOO 

Xt/i l4g t SAIP4A60 

lOf oaly: poor partorvaaco 

la auaaar court* 


Eraloacloa bv doporeaanc 
HE 4,166 , 3ATV 6 460 
Baa Ifavork C.A.S. 



EC • Eaa41ag Coaacohatialaa 7E • Totol Sagllah 

SS • Saattaco Stractara «C • «ath Coaaacatloa 

(Jt • Uglcal UUcloaoblpo U. Al. • EXtaaatary Alfobro 

TC • Total CoaaoolUoa B.S. • El|b School 

K/nl barwloa notad* porf oroaaea ^crlurla roforo to tho HJOPST. 

Htaoaarda ba«a baaa ralaa4 for 1962-33 (2C4 161).. 
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tC • Sotilot Cooacoboooioo 
SS • Sottcoato Sfnsecuco 
U • Uflcol loUciootblpt 
TC • Total Coapbtltloo 



TS • Tocol Sfltlion 

RC • Kotb Cofl^utotiea 

CI. Al. • Utaontorr Alttbco 

fl.S. • Hi fa School 



'tfeltoa othorvioo nocod. ptrfonunct crittrU rofoct co tbo fUCSS^T. 

^coadacdo atvt btao rolood foe 1982-43 CSS^lCS: or ISS^SS^163 ted Cf>ooy4.l>. 

; f , - 

'Scottdacdo hovo b«oa mood for 1902*63 SS *> I6l>. 
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l Ualaaa otbatvlaa aocaa, patfonaaeo eric aria rafara to toa KJCSSrT,. 

: Seaaaarda h*»a baaa talaaa for 1982-63 (MC 4,160). 

3 5taaoatda aava baaa talaad for 1112-43 (MC 4,163). 
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Table 15 

\ ■ 

Comparison of the Number and Percentage of Students Identified 
by the Colleges as Needing Remediation with the Number and 
Percentage x Identified by the Basic Skills Council ag Lacking 
Proficiency and Lacking Proficiency in Some Areas 

COMMUNITY COLLEGES, FALL 1981 



) 

r 


i 

(1) Lack 
Proficiency 


(2) Lack 
Proficiency 
in Some Areas 1 


Total 
(1 + 2) 


Studencs 

T A a.*> + 4 f 4 aA 

iGGulii leu 

by the 

gollege 
as Needing 
Remediation 


*■ 


# 


I 




X 




1 


£ 2 


■ Reading 
VERBAL 

. Writing , 


12,666 


42 


11,891 


40 


24,557 


82 


8, ,113 33 

(32% Average) 3 

7,515 31 

-> 


; COMPUTATION 


16,795 


56 


7,368 


25" 


24,163 


80 


9., 480. 39 


ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA 


23,451 


78 


5,450 


18 


28,901 


96 


7,896 4 39* 




lf, While some of these students may be able to perform well in first-year college 
courses, in the Council's opinion many may not, and colleges must examine their 
academic standards and placement systems carefully before assuming that these 
students are prepared in the basic skills." Basic Skills Council Report to the 
Board of Higher Education, December, 1980. 

2 The Basic Skills Council identified proficiency in verbal skills and did not 
differentiate between reading and writing. 

3 An average is given since seae students may be included onee in reading and 
then again in writing. Adding the two categories would result in duplicated 
numbers. Since the Basic Skills Council did not differentiate between reading 
and writing, the data they report is unduplicated (i.e. a student deficient 
in both reading and writing is counted once as being deficient in "verbal" 
skills) . 

includes only those students identified by the colleges as requiring remediation 
in elementary algebra. Data does not include Atlantic, Brookdale, Ocean 
and Passaic County Colleges since remediation in algebra is not required at these 
O astitutions. nil 
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Table 16 



Comparison of the Number and Percentage of Students Identified 
by the Colleges ao Needing Remediation with the Number and 
Percentage Identified by the Basic Skills Council as Lacking 
Proficiency and Lacking Proficiency in Some Areas 

STATE COLLEGES, FALL 1981 





(1) Lack. 
Proficiency 


(2) Lack . 
Proficiency 
in Some Areas 1 


Total 
£1 + 2) 


Students 
Identified 
by tha 
Colleges 
as Needing 
Remediation 


\ ' 
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Z 


# 


Z 


I 


Z 


11 \ 


\ - Reading 


2,232 


22 


4,660 


45 


6,892 


64 


3,189 31 , 
(35% Average) J 

3,851 38 


VERBAL 

N ^ Wr'ting 


COMPUTATION 

\ 

ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA 


3,454 


33 


3,190 


31 


6,644 


64 


2,182 21 


5,160 


50 


4,126 

1 


40 


9,286 


90 


4,110 A 46 4 



"While some of these students may be able to perform well in first-year college 
courses, in the Council's opinion many may not, and colleges must examine their 
academic standards and placement systems carefully before assuming that these 
students are prepared in the bagic skills." Basic Skills Council Report to the 
Board of Higher Education, December, 1980. j 
? ^ \ I 

The Basic Skills Council identified proficiency in verbal skills and did not 
differentiate between reading and writing. j 

^An average is given since some students may be included once in reading and 
then again in writing. Adding the two categories would result in duplicated 
numbers. Since the B^asic Skills Council did not 1 differentiate between reading 
and writing, the data they report is unduplicated QL.e. a student deficient 
in both reading arid writing is* counted once as being deficient in "verbal" skills). 

i ' \ ■ 

^Includes only those students identified by the colleges as requiring remediation in 
elementary algebra* Data does not include^ Glassboro State College since remediation 
in algebra was not required and a remedial course in algebra was not offered 
(will be offered as of Fall, 1982). \ 
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Tabla 17 



Comparison of the Number and Percentage of Students Identified 
by " the Colleges as Needing Remediation with the Number and 
Percentage Identified by the Basic Skills Council as Lacking 
Proficiency and Lacking Proficiency in Some Areas 

RUTGERS UNIVERSITY, FALI^ 1981 





(1) Lack 
Proficiency 


(2) Lack 
Proficiency ^ 
in Some Areas 


Total 
(1 + 2) 


Students 
Identified 

by Che 
University 
as Needing 
Remediation 






I 


I 


■ X 


£ I 


£ 1 


3 Reading 

VERBAL 

Writing 


617 


9 


2,275 


35 / 


' 2,892 44 


814 12 - 
(.16% Average) J 
1,376 20 


COMPUTATION 


991 


15 


1,356 


21 


2,347 36 


35 1 


3 

ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA 


1,260 


19 


2,797^> / 3 


4,057 62 


774 11 



^•While some of these students may be able to perform well in first-year college 
courses, in the Council's opinion many may not, and colleges must examine their 
academic standards and placement systems carefully before assuming that these 
students are prepared in the basic skills." Basic Skills Council Report to the 
Board of Higher Education, December, 1980. 

2 The Basic Skills Council identified proficiency in verbal skills and did not 
differentiate between reading and writing. . 

3 As / average is given since some' students may be included once in reading and 
then again in. writing.' Adding the two categories would result in duplicated 
numbers. Since the Basic Skills Council did not differentiate between reading 
and writing, the data they report is unduplicated (i.e. a student deficient in 
both reading and writing is counted once as being deficient in "verbal skills). 
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Table 18 



Comparison of the Number and Percentage of Students Identified 
by the Colleges as Needing Remediation with the Number and 
Percentage Identified by the Basic Skills Council as Lacking 
Proficiency and Lacking Proficiency In Some Areas 

NJIT, FALL 1981 



\ 





(1) Lack 
Proficiency 


(2) Lack 
Proficiency ^ 
in Some Areas 


Total 
(1 + 2) 


Students 
Identified 
bv the 

College 
as Needing 
Remediation 


/ 


I 


Z 


I 


1 


I 


X 


I X 


VERBAL 2 


94 


14 


289 


til 


383 


56 


158 23 


COMPUTATION 


34 


5 


86 


' 13 


120 , 


18 


3 3 
















229 33 


ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA 


21 


3 


273 


40 


294 


43 





"While sqtne of tttese students may be able to perform well In first-year college 
courses t In the Council's opinion many may not, and colleges must examine their 
academic standards and placement systems carefully before assuming that these 
students are prepared. in the basic skills. 11 Basic Skills Council Report to the 
Board of Higher Education, December, 1980* 

The Basic Skills Council identified proficiency in verbal skills and did not 
differentiate between reading and writing* 

3 

Math remediation begins at the level of trigonometry. 
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I TABLE 19 

Compariaon of the Nulber and Percentage* of Students Enrolled in 

Remediation in Reading , 

By Sector- ' 
Wall. 1980 - Fall, 1981 



STUDENTS 


COMMUNITY „ 
COLLEGES . 


1 ■ * - 

I' STATE 2 . 
COLLEGES • 


RUTGERS/ 
fill ' 


f 

STATE 
TOTAf 


i 


l no A IfiQI 

1980 lyui 


47(511 I 70 I 


1980 1981 

17UU 


1980 1981 


FULL H 
TIME Z 
X RANGE 


5,879 1 5,297 
BO 83 
100 - 40 100 - 48 


\ 

2,502 3 2,339 
82 85 
100 - 62 100 - 0 


847 1,004 

m 94 

i 

100 - 79 100 - 93 


9,228 8,640 
81 85 
100 - 40 100 - 0 


PART N 
TIME • I 
I RANGE 


749' 1,075 
53 62 
100 - 10 100 - 10 


, 254 271 
54 63 
100 - 35 94 * 42 


15 25 
33 86 

mmmm mm 


1,018 1,371 
53 63 

1 

100 - 10 100 - 10 



/ 



*0f those identified by the colleges as needing remediation in Reading . 

^Essex did not separate full and part-time students; all students are included in full-time figures. 

2 Stockton does not separate full-time and part-time students; all students are included in full-time figures. 

Vuiiam Paterson did not separate full and part-time enroling all students are included in full-time 
figures, 
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TABLE 20 

Comparison of the Percentage* of Students Enrolled in Remediation 

in Reading , By College 

Fall, 1980 - Fall, 1981 



STATE COLLEGES 

Glassboro State College 
Jersey City State College 
Kean College of New Jersey 
Montclair State College* 
Ramapo College of New Jersey 
Richard Stockton State College 
Trenton State College 
Wm. Paterson College of NJ 

Thomas A. Edison State College 

NJIT 

RUTGERS UNIVERSITY 

COMMUNITY COLLEGES 

Atlantic 

Bergen 

Brookdale 

Burlington 

Camden 

Cumberland 

Essex 

Gloucester 

Hudson 

Mercer 

Middlesex 

Morris 

Ocean .. 
Passaic 

Salem — - 

Somerset 
• Union 
UCTI 



Full-Time 


Part- 


-Time 


1980 


1981 


1980 


1981 


95 


96 


76 


59 


62 


73 


JJ 


D j 


76 


81 


68 


54 


69 


89 


49 


53 


% 92 


98 


71 
/ 1 




100 


1UU 


_ 1 


_ 1 


100 




100 


42 


90 


OO 


_ 1 


77 


_ 2 




_ 2 


0 


100 


100 


_ 3 


_ 3 


79 


93 


33 


86 


89 


84 


39 


68 


73 


99 


39 


65 


84 


93 


01 


an 


93 




43 


36 


84 


92 


58 


59 


71 


1 c 
10 


49 


43 


87 \ 


87 


_ i 


88 . 


47 \ 


87 


97 


_ ■» 


100 


100 


100 


100 


77 • 


\ 68 


57 


50 


77 


\ 69 


35 


24 


100 


\99 

\ 


100 

o 


93 


78 


• 48\ ■ 


15 


- 1 


92 


84 \ 


58 


54 


81 


70 


92 


25 


89 


58 


,31 


28 


40 


87 


10 


28 


96 


61 


ioo X 


_ l 
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*0f those identified by the colleges as needing remediation in Reading . 

institution did not differentiate between full- and part-time students. 

2 

1980 data not available. 
3 No part-time students were identified as needing remediation. 
^Gloucester County College did not test any part-time' students in Fall, 1981. 
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TABLE 21 



Comparison of the Number and Percentage* of Students Enrolled in 

Remediation in Writing 1 

By Sector 
' Fall, 1980 - Fall, 1981 





STUDENTS 


COMMUNITY 
COLLEGES 


STATE 
COLLEGES 


RUTGERS/ 
NJIT 


STATE 
TOTAL 






1080 


1981 


1980 


1981 


1980 


1981 


1980 


1981 


FULL 


N 


S 202 2 


5,245 3 


A,263 2 


2,937 3 


931 


1,151 


10,396 


9,333 


TIME 


' Z 


88 


89 


96 


89 


86 


96 


91 


90 




I RANGE 


100 - 51 


100 - 72 


100 - 88 


100 - 0 


100 - 84 


100 - 95 


1 AA C 1 

100 - 51 


i rtrt ft 

lull - u 


PART 


N 


1,372 


1,052 


453 


466 


48 


42 


1,873 


1,560 


TIME 


% 


96 


65 • 


73 


82 


27 


100 


84 


70 




% RANGE 


100 - 5 


100 - 24 


100 - 52 


96 - 42 






100-5 


100 - 24 



I 



*Of those identified by the colleges as needing remediation in Writing. 

Bergen, Essex and some units of Rutgers University offer Reading A Writing in the same course. Figures for 
those courses are included in Table 19, 

2 Stockton, William Paterson and Essex did not differentiate full-time and part-time enrollment ; all 
students are included in full-time for their respective sectors. 

3 Stockton, Ocean and UCTI did not differentiate between full- and part-time students; all 
students are included in full-time for their respective sectors. 
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TABLE 22 

Comparison of the Percentage* of Students Enrolled 
in Remediation in Writing , By College 

Fall, 1980 - Fall, 1981 



STATE COLLEGES 

Glassboro State College 
Jersey City State College 
Kean College of New Jersey 
Montclair State College . 

Ramapo College of New Jersey 
Richard Stockton State College 
Trenton State College 
Wm. Paterson College of NJ 

Thomas A. Edison State College 
NJIT 

RUTGERS UNIVERSITY 

COMMUNITY COLLEGES 

Atlantic 

Bergen 5 

Brookdale 

Burlington 

Camden 

Cumberland 

Essex 

Gloucester . 

Hudson 

Mercer 

Middlesex 

Morris 

Ocean 

Passaic 

Salem 

Somerset 

Union 

UCTI 



Fnl 1- 

r u jl, x 


-Time 


Part 


-Time 


1980 


1981 


1980 


1981 


yo 




83 


42 


96 


98 


80 


92 


88 


87 


79 


70 


99 


91 


52 


80 - ' 


93 


96 


8 f-i 


" 7« i 


100 


100 






1UU 


OA 


i on 


91 


89 


78 






— 


mm 


2 


n 
u 






3 


3 


100 


100 






84 


yj 


97 
£ / 


i no 

/ 

/ 


92 


O 1 

81 


03 


38 5 










92 


95 


63 


76 


97 


O 1 

81 


on 

uy 




90 


Q A 

94 




SQ 


88 


90 


/y 


C, 7 


94 


94 




ft 7 




93 
y j 


77 




100 


100 


100 


- 100 


77 


72 


62 


52 


94 


80 


94 


31 


92 


96 


87 


83 


51 


86 


5 


l 


89 


91 


79 


66 


92 


85 


100 


33 


98 


74 


30 


45 


52 


86 


18 


49, 


85 


91 


89 





**0f those identified by the colleges as needing remediation in Writing , 
^Institution did not differentiate between full- and part-time students. 
a i980 data not available'. \ 

5 No part-time students were identified as needing remediation. 

a Bergen, Essex" and some units of Rutgers offer Reading and Writing in the same course. 
Figures are included in Table 20. 
q ^Gloucester County College did not test any part-time students in Fall, 1981. 
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TABLE 23 



Comparison of the Number and Percentage* of Students Enrolled 
in Remediation in Hath Computation 
By Sector 
Fall, 1980 - Fall,. 1981 



STUDENTS 



COMMUNITY 
COLLEGES 2 



1980 



1981 



STATE 
COLLEGES 2 



1980 



1981 



RUTGERS / 
NJIT J 



1980 1981 



STATE 
TOTAL 



1980 



1981 



FULL 
TIME 



PART 
TIME 



N 
Z 

1 RANGE 



5,676 
71 



5,733 
79 



1,807 .,1,520 



116 
59 



35 
100 



100 - 34 100 - 53 



72 100 - 0 



7,599 7,277 
74 80 
lbo - 34 100 - 0 



N 
Z 

Z RANGE 



995 


1,305 


172 


223 


53 


57 


52 


61 


100-7 


100 - 30 


83-41 


100 - 50 



96 
62 



1,263 
54 

100-7 



. 1,528 
57 

100 - 30 




i 

08 
I 



*0f those identified by, the colleges as needing remediation in Computation/ 

Somerset, Kean and certain units of Rutgers include basic math in their /algebra courses; Stockton's "Other 
Math" includes both basic math and algebra; Trenton State College reports math and algebra together; data 
from these colleges are included in Table 25. / • 



2 



Essex (1980 only), Stockton (1980 and 1981) and Miam Paterson (1980 ^^^^^ full " tl,ne 
and 



'part-time enrollment, All students are included under full-time in their respective sectors, 
J NJIT's remedial math program begins at the level of trigonometry and thus is not included in Table 23. 
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TABLE 24 



Comparison of the Percentage* of Students Enrolled in 
Remediation in Math Computation , By College 

Fall, 1980 - Fall, 1981 



STATE COLLEGES 

'Glassboro State College 
Jersey City State College ^ 
Kean College of New Jersey 
Montclair State College 
Ramapo College of New Jersey l 
Richard Stockton Stat^ College 
Trenton State College 
Wm. Paterson College of NJ 

Thomas A. Edison State College 
NJIT 2 

RUTGERS UNIVERSITY 
COMMUNITY COLLEGES 



Atlantic 

Bergen 

Brookdale 

Burlington 

Camden 

Cumberland 

Essex 

Gloucester 

Hudson 

Mercer 

Middlesex 

Morris 

Ocean 

Passaic 

Salem ^ 

Somerset 

Union 

UCTI 



Full- 


-Time 


Part 


-Time 


1980 


1981 


1980 


1981 


95 


96 


83 


66 


83 


80 


53 


56 


72 


90 


41 


50 


93 


100 


56 


100 


QQ 




- 


92 


■a 




— 3 


n 




i nn 

1 uu 


62 




89 


7 A 




48 • 


e l 
51 


a? 


26 


52 


£7 
0/ 


J J 


49 


50 


7 1 

71 


82 


OH 


58 


75 


7Q 


41 


53 


123 - 


7 & 
/o 


97 
LI 




oZ 


jao 

O 37 




81 


58 . 


96 


91 


_ s 


100 ' 


100 


100 


100 


75 


81 


56 


62 


58 


76 


44 


40 


85 


92 


100 


92 


52 


71 


7 




98 


95 


90 


60 


83 


73 


100 


35 










34 


58 


9 


35 


87 


85 


84 
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*0f those identified by the colleges a needing remediation in Computation. 

1 Somerset ^ Kean and certain units of Rutgers include basic math in their 
algebra courses; Stockton's "Other Math" includes both basic math and 
algebra;. Trenton State College reports math and algebra together; data 
from these colleges are included in Table 25. 

2 NJIT's remedial math, program begins at the level of trigonometry. 

3 19 80 data not available* 

^Institution did not differentiate between full- and part-time students. 
Gloucester County College did not test any part-time students in Fall, 1980. 
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TABLE 25 



Comparison of the Number and Percentage* of Studenta Enrolled in 
Remediation in Elementary Algebra 

Dy Sector 
Fall, 1980 - Fall, 1961 



STUDENTS 


. COMMUNIS 
COLLEGES' 


STATE . 
COLLEGES 


RUTGERS/- 
WIT 


STATE 
TOTAL 




1 Qfifl 




1980 


1981 


1980 


1981 


1980 


1981 5 


FULL 


N 


9 AQ1 


3 264 


2,426 


2,687 


201 


438 


5,518 


6,389 


TIME 


I 


AA 
44 




80 


78 


69 


96 


55 


68 




1 RANUK 


100 - 8^ 


100 - 9 


100 - 29 


10(^0 




— 


100 - 8 


100 - 0 


PART 


N 


' 485 


806 


172 


381 


248 


1U 


905 


1,298 


TIME 


t 


29 


35 


38 


56 


84 


35 


37 


39 




X RANGE 


100 - 4 


96-0 


100 - 17 


100 - 32 




mm 


100-4 


100 - 0 


t 


Z HEDIAN 




28.5 

r 


51 


59 


am a* 




47.5 


30 



63 



*0f those identified by college as requiring remediation in Elementary Algebra. 
Wa on algebra la not Included for the following Institutions: Glassboro State College, Atlantic 
and Ocean County Colleges - remedial algebra not offered. 

2 Essex t Stockton and William Paterson do not differentiate full-time and part-time enrollment. All 
students are included under full-time in their respective sectors. 

3 NJIT's remedial math program- begins at the level of trigonometry and thus is not included in Table 25. 
"Burlington Count/ College is not included, in % range since they do not identify all students needing 
remediation in algebra, 

5 The percentage of students enrolled in remediation in elementary algebra is inflated, since they 
are based on those students "requiring" remediation as defined by the colleges. Some colleges did 
not require remediation in algebra for any students and some colleges required remediation only 
o n students in certain majors (see Table 14.). If all colleges remediated every student falling 
ERjQ 1ntf th ei r placement criteria, enrollment percentages for the State would be 415! for full-time 
, JtttMy -^hcl 23* for part- time students. 



TABLE 26 
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Comparison of the Percentage* of Students Enrolled 
in Remediation in Elementary Algabra 
by College 
Fall. 1980 - Fall, 1981 



STATE COLLEGES 



Glasaboro State College 
Jersey City State College 
Kean College of New Jersey 
Montclair State College 
Ramapo College of New Jersey 
Richard Stockton State College 
Trenton State College 
Wm. Paterson College of NJ 

Thomas A. Edison State College 
NJIT 5 

RUTGERS UNIVERSITY 

COMMUNITY COLLEGES 

Atlantic 1 

Bergen 

Brookdale 

Burlington 

Camden 

Cumberland 

Essex 

Gloucester 

Hudson 

Mercer 

Middlesex 

Morris 

Ocean 

Passaic 

Salem 

Somerset 

Union 

UCTI 



Full-Tima 



1980 



29 
66 

100 
100 
98 
87 



84 
87 
81 
100 
100 
90 
72 



69 



15 



35 
89 
63 

100 
58 
49 
87 

8 
36 
67 

j; 

03 



96 



44 
45 
46 
76 
100 
i 32 

100 

24 
86 
92 

9 
90 
76 
92 
24 



Part-Time 



1980 



1981 



17 
42 

_ 2 

100 

_ 3 

48 



84 



79 
65 
48 
100 

_ 3 

32 
53 



22 
73 



100 
45 

100 

8 
51 

22 

\ 8 
90 



35 



26 
22 
29 
43 
96 
0 



22 

94 

5 
70 
38 
28 



*Of those identified by the colleges as requiring remediation In elementary 
klgebra. Some colleges did not require remediation in elementary algebra 
for any of their students, while others required it only for students in. 
certain majors (see Table 14). The percentages in many cases, therefore, 
are inflated. 

^Institution did not offer remedial algebra in Fall, 1981. A course will 
*' be offered beginning Fall, 1982. 

2 Remedial algebra was not„ offered at Montclair in Fall, 1980. 
'Institution does not differentiate between full- and part-time students. 
''Data not available. 

5 NJIT's remedial math program begins at the level of trigonometry. 
Gloucester County College did not test any part-time students in Fall, 1981. 
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TABLE 27 



- Comparison ,pf Number of Galloinii that ^^SSkh^tS^^ 
1 " Remctliul/Diivulopincntnl work by bettor 

Fall, 1980 - Pall, 1981 



COMMUNITY 


STATE 


RUTGERS/ 




STATE 


COLLEGES 


COLLEGES 


NJIT 




TOTAL 


1980 1981 


191)0 1981 


1980 1981 


1980 


1981 




5 « 2 


i i 3 


14 


12 



A 



*Four of the seven colleges limit the number of credits applicable towards a degree (ranges from 6 to 
8 credits); one college has changed this policy effective 7/82; one college has changedxthis policy 
effective 7/83. . S <?£ 

Three of the four colleges limit the number of credits applicable towards a degree. 

3 Institution limit the number of graduation credits to six. \ 
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TABLE 28 



Data Presented by the Colleges 
on the Effectiveness of their Remedial Programs 
for fall, 1981 Entering Students 











% of 






Performance in 




Passing 




Mean 


GPA 


Credit 


Pre— & Poat — 


Subacduent 




Rates 


Attrition 


GPA 


<2.00 


Ratio 


Testing 


Courses 


COMMUNITY 






i 










COLLEGES 
















Atlantic 


A 


A 


A 


A 


A 


ND 


A 


Bergen v 


A" "~ 




A 


A 


A 


ND 


A 


BrookdaleX. 


/ '" ' A 


NU 


ND 


NU 


NU 


ND 


A 


Burlington < 


A 


A 


A 


A 


A 


MA 


NU 


Camden 


A 


A 


A 


A 


A 


ND 


A 


Cumberland 


A 


A 


A 


ND 


A 


A 


NU 


Essex ^ 


,A 


A 


ND 


_ND 


ND 


A 


NU 


^ (Gloucester 


MA 


A 


A 


A 


A 


A 


NU 


Hudson 


A 


MA 


MA 


MA 


MA 


A 


A 


Mercer 


A 


A 


A 


A 


NU 


A 


A 


Middlesex* 


A 


A 


A 


A 


A 


A 


A 


Morris 


MA 


ND 


ND 


ND - 


ND 


NU 


MA 


^ Ocean 


NU 


Nti ' 


NU 


NU 


NU 


ND 


NU 


Passaic 


NU ^ 


NU 


NU . 


NU 


NU 


ND 


ND 


Salem 


A 


A 


MA 


ND 


MA 


ND 


MA 


Somerset 


NU 


MA 


MA 


ND 


MA 


• MA 


A 


- Union 


A 


A 


A 


A 


A 


NU 


A 


STATE 
















COLLEGES 
















Glassboro 


A 


A 


ND 


A 


A 


A 


A 


Jersey City 


MA 


NU 


MA 


MA 


ND 


A 


ND 


Kean , 


A 


A - 


A 


A 


MA 


A 


A 


Montclair 


A 


A 


A 


A 


MA 


V A 


A 


Ramapo / 


A 


MA 


MA 


•MA 


A 


MA 


NU 


Stockton 


A 


NU 


MA 


ND 


ND 


. A 


ND 


Trenton 


MA 


> ND 


MA 


MA, 


ND 


-ND. 


A 


Wm. Paterson 


MA 


MA 


MA 


nd' 


ND 


NU : 


MA 


NJIT 


' A. 


A 


A 


ND' 


A 


MA 


MA - 


Rutgers 


A 

1 


, A 


A 






ND 


ND 



Code: A - Acceptable 

MA - Minimally Acceptable 

NU - Not Useable Data 

ND - tfo Data 
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TABLE 29 

i 



s 




In JUNK, W, CTUTATIOft anil a WTARY ALGEBRA By Sector , 
Academic Venr 198FflF ' 



I 



Willi > 




READ! 




; TO 




ClfUTA 


Tl 




E 


PTAIIY 


1 

mm 


M" 

U \ 


ill 

linltiii 


'ereent 
Passing 




Ho. of 


h of 


Percent 

ilSfltOl. 




k of 
foiled 


No, of 
Stimuli 


It 

Percent 
Frail 




No, of 

ColUfiM, 


h of 
StuJtiltl 


Percent 
htm 


Imp' 


tall) Cotl«(«i 


4,1)01 


:m 


46Z-922 


IS 

\ 


MM 4 


641 


522-831 


14 


5|)S4 


P 

\ 


352-802 


a • 


2,697 


442 


142-682 


iimwin« 


8 




812 


nMst 


8 


2,866 


,112 


M2 


) 


2,519 


182 


642-892 


4 : 


1,27) 


692 


52W92 


hi? 


• 1 


12$ 


« 90Z 




1 


.93 


9R 


■ 






■ 


■ 


l " 


230 


812 


■ 




1 


419 


«? 




. 1 


1,4)3 


812 


■ 


1 


118 


131 




i 


292 


662 





1 Range- of Individual college pausing roten for full-time ntudenta pifialnfl medial progroaa. 

, • ' \ ' ' • 

2 RIIT's redlal Bath program begins at tlie level of trigonometry. 1 
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TABLE 30 

X 

Percentage of Full-Time and Part-Time Students Passing Remedial Courses by College 
\ Fall, 1981 



COMMUNITY 


Reading^ 


Writing 


Computation 


Algebra 


















COLLEGES 


N 


1 


N 


1 


N 


% 


N 


I 




FT/PT 


FT/PT 


FT/PT 


FT/PT 


FT/PT 


FT/PT 


FT/PT 


FT/PT 


Atlantic 


184/31 


69/58 


158/30 


57/53 


181/42 


54/69 


NA^NA 


NA/NA 2 


Bergen 


*161/26 


70/92 


**602/127 


79/89 


992/271 


53/69 


611/207 


52/66 


Brookdale 


202/NA 


54/NA 


264 /NA 


63 /NA 


108/NA 


38 /NA 


131/NA 


48/NA 


Burlington 


238/83 


80/87 


423/92 


83/90 


349/77 


55/79 


NA/NA 


NA/NA 


Camden 


312/64 


64/39 


540/97 


61/53 


252/62 


. 44/53 


388/76 


60/50 


Cumberland 


143/25 


76/44 


182/47 


75/60 


97/15 


57/87 


95/11 


68/64 


Essex 


LL*X 


57 
D 1 


/ Ji. 






AO 




j j 


Gloucester 


37 /NA 


92 /NA 


54/NA 


74/NA 


45/NA 


80/NA 


NA/NA 


NA/NA 


Hudson 


482/243 


57/52 


411/276 


59/55 


414/355 " 


50/52 


NA/NA 


NA/NA 


Mercer 




1 CC 

oil 00 


464/ yi 


00/65 


j/l/y3 


67/65 


XT A /VTA 

NA/NA 


VTA /MA 


Middlesex 


372/23 - . 


69/61 


578/38 


52/58 


611/62 


58/57 


165/3 


61/— 


Morris 


596/NA 


64/NA 


446/NA 


74/NA 


513/NA 


35 /NA 


* 624/NA 


22/NA 


Ocean 


NA/NA 


76 /NA 


NA/NA 


75 /NA 


NA/NA 


72/NA 


NA/NA 


NA/NA 2 


Passaic 


NA/NA 


NA/NA 


NA/NA 


NA/NA 


NA/NA ' 


NA/NA 


NA/NA 


NA/NA 


Salem 


99/5 


47/40 


175/15 


61/73 


187/42 


58/64 


, NA/NA ' 


NA/NA 


Somerset 


NA/NA 


NA/NA 


190/NA 


63 /NA 


NA/NA 


NA/NA 


•NA/NA 


14/NA 


. Union 


248/20 


46/55 


265/31 


52/36 


70/16 


57/38 


142/18 


58/67 


STATE 














• 




COLLEGES . 
















< 


Glassboro q 


414/17 


79/35 


229/8 


74/37 


405/23 


87/70 


NA/NA 


NA/NA 2 


Jersey City 


396 


71 


563 


43 


467 o 


70 3 


232 


73 


Kean 


363/561 


77/61 


552/94 


82/76 


N/A J 


N/A 


447/102 


61/58 


Mont clair 


350/33 


95/94 


222/37 


76/89 


314/51 


86/82 


477/80 


79/85 


Ramapo ^ 


248/50 


111 lb 


371/74 


69/76 


526/99 


80/93 


NA/NA 


NA/NA 


Stockton 


259 


86 


261 


88 


259 


89 


NA/NA 


NA/NA 


Trenton 1 


278 


89 


519 


90 


433 


64 


NA/NA 


NA/NA 


Wro. Paterson 


32 /NA 


72 /NA 


149/NA 


72 /NA 


115/NA 


67/NA 


121/NA 


52 /NA 


NJIT 4 


125 


90 


93 


97 


NA . 


NA 


230 4 


31 4 


Rutgers 


439 


88 


1,433 


81 , 


' 778 


73 


292 


66 • 



^•Did not differentiate between full and part-time students. 
^Does not offer a course in remedial elementary algebra. 

^Does not offer a course in computation; remediation begins with elementary algebra, 

^Remediation begins with trigonometry. 
^Reading and Writing Level I 
**Reading and Writing Level II 
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TABLE ]| 



Attrition Ratea for Fall, 198| Full-Time Entering Sttidentd 
According to Need for Red I At Ion in READING by Sector 
Fnll. llBI to Spring, 1962 

















1 
i 




HID 


KEHEM A7HIU 












$1(11" 




W HIV W ■MIUUMIVB 




hud Coiirjo 


' D 


J M ClM|lUi« ICMdlltitH 1 




do 


t MM In Million 





"h7f' 


Ho. »l 


AcfrltTon 
lite 


Up 


Ho, of 
Ullt|)fi 


Hi, ol 
Stu4t!nt» 


Attrition 
late 




Ik, of 
Col Up 


Do, o( 






(la, q| 
Collcf f ti ( 


Ho, «r 
Stiklcnti 


Attrition 
Rate 






9 


4,895 


23! 


9-30 


9 


964 


n 


tt-M 


10 


561 




24-71 


9 


657 


40! 


HI 


iltli HH*t 


3 


2,1173 


91 


5-22 


3 


859 




3-5 


2 


113 


321 


29-36 


3 


116 


451 


20-83 


IIII 


U 


HA 


HA 


NA 


HA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


HA 


HA 


HA 


NA 


NA 


kpt 


1 


4,1)2 


51 




1 


172 


in 




1 


8 


591 




1 


SI 


n 





1 Range of individual college attrition rates for full-time students vlthin the sector, 

2 Includes failures end withdrawals. i 
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TABLE 32 



Accricion Races and Ratio of Credits Earned co Credits Attempted* for 
Fall, 1981 Full-Time Entering Students According to Need for Remediation 

in READING by College 

Academic Tear 1981-82 



[Note: See p. 11 
for definition 
)f categories) 



No Remediation 



Passed- Remedial Course 



Did Hot Complete 
Remediation 



Not Enrolled in 
Remediation 



Attri- 



Communicy. 

College s 
Atlantic " 
Bergen* 
Sroolcdale 
Burlington?* 
Camden 
Cumberland 
Essex 

Gloucester 
Hudson 
Mercer 
Middlesex 
Korris 
Ocean 
Passaic 
Sales 
Somerset 
Jftiion 4 



State Colleges 
Glassboro 
Jersey City 
Kaan 

Montclalr 
Ramapo3 
Stockton 
Trenton - 
Wm. Peterson 

NJTT 
Rutgers 



(N) 


tion 


(293) 


22Z 


(367) 


30Z 


MA 


MA 


(253) 


92 


(U9) 


18Z 


(178) 


30Z 


MA 


MA 


(226) 


20S 


(123) 


24Z 


(894) 


19Z 


(1957) 


27Z 


MA 


MA 


NA 


MA 


MA 


'NA 


(134) 


2SZ 


HA 


14Z 


(593) 


16Z 


(729) 


112 


NA 


MA 


(787) 


13Z 


(1137) 


5Z 


(195) 


222 


NA 


NA 


NA 


MA 


(414) 


9Z 


MA 


MA 


(4832) 


52 



Credit 
Ratio - 



.75 
.76 

MA 
.72 
.79 
.98 

MA 
.86 
.74 

MA 

.70 
MA 
MA 
MA 
.81 3 
.92 
.89 



.81 
MA 
.97* 

.97 

MA 
MA 
MA 

MA 
.37 



(125) 
(113) 
MA 
(42) 
(Ul) 
(85) 
MA 
(33) 
(29) 
(184) 
(224) 
MA 
MA 
MA 
(44) 
MA 
(U4) 



(300) 

MA 
(279) 
(280) 
(496) 

MA 

MA 
(930) 

MA 

(172) 



Attri- 
tion 



10Z 

62 
NA« 

0Z 

72 
14Z 
NA 

0Z 
14Z 
122 

92 
MA 
NA 
MA 
112 
302 

52 t 



52 
NA 

32 

52 
132 
MA 
MA 

62 

NA 
112 



Credit 
Ratio 



.67 
.81 

SA 
.83 
.59 
.90 

NA 
.79 
.56 

MA 
.48 

NA 

MA 

& 

MA 
.79 



.81 
.93* 

l.od* 

.95 

MA 
MA 
MA 

MA 
.76 



Attri- Credit 
(N) tion Ratio 



(55) 
(46) 
MA 
(17) 
(49) 
(56) 
MA 
(3) 
(263) 
(132) 
(104) 
NA 
MA 
MA 
C38) 
MA 
(110) 



(89) 

MA 
(34) 
(14) 
(98) 

MA 

MA 
(172) 

NA 

(8) 



Attri*- 



(N) don 



362 

MA 

MA 

292 

132 

MA 
202 

NA 
.502 



.53 
MA 

NA. 

.74* 

.34 

MA 

MA 

MA 

NA 
.40 



(18) 
NA 
(45) 
(53) 
(19) 
NA 
NA 
(39) 



832 

NA 

20* 

472 

262 

MA 

MA 

542 



MA MA 
(87) 92 



Credit 

Ratio, 



712 


.35 


(66) 


282 


.52 


592 


.61 


(20) 


352 


.46 


NA 


NA 


MA 


MA 


MA 


242 


.47 


(ID 


• 02 


.54 


452 


.36 


(17) 


242 


.53 


522 


.82 


(22) 


182 


.87 


MA 


MA 


MA 


MA 


MA 


332 


.33 


(66) 


352 


.71 


402 


.58 


(0) 


MA 


MA 


452 


NA 


(121) 


392 


MA 


662 


.16 


(213) 


342 


.49 


MA 


MA 


MA 


MA 


NA 


MA 


MA 


NA 


MA 


NA 


MA 


NA, 


NA 


MA 




392 


.383 


(25) 


322 


.& 


MA 


NA 


(78) 


972 


NA 


242 


.65 


(35) 


292 


.82 



.71 

NA, 

.83* 
.52 
NA 
NA 
NA 



NA 
.30 



♦Collage level courses only. 

^Reading and Writing Level I 
2 

Reading and Writing 

includes all basic" skills areas: . reading, writing, computation and elementary algebra. 

4 Racio may be artificially inflated since credits earned include credits received through CLEP testing and 
transfer credits 7 These credits are not included in credits attempted. 
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ERIC 



TABLE 1) 



Attdtjonjjtcj for Fall, 1981 full-Tine Entering Students 
' According to Need for taed'latlon In WRITING by Sector . 
fall, 1981 to SprflMp 1982 



mm 

rmhi Colli|« 
tun dilKiti 



hit 



no m w iwiiitin 


NKEb lEHCbiniAH 




i ' luwl Mill Cwir»L 


' ' Did Itil IcMtliitlon' 


Hoi tailed In MJklN 


9 


Mm 


Attrition 
Hato 




l)o. pf 
HillKjdl 


ft), o( 
StuWi 






hi, of 
Colji'tti 


Ho, of 
SMonti 


Attrition 
Rate 




h ol 


lb, o( 
StiMenti 


Attrition 
Rate 




4,270 


22! 


9-10 


9 


1,441 


lltt 


0-Jfi 


9 


ib 


50! 


10-82 


9 


5B0 


-33!' 


15-93 


3 


2.806 


0! 


6-12 


1 


761 


BI ' 




2 


122 


30! 


6-55 


3 


68 


54! , j 


47-69 


I 


469 


101 




I 


96 


9t 


•1 


1 


1 


100! 


■ 


1 


0 


'1 




1 


5,016 






1 


420 


10! 


m 


I 


22 


IB! 


m 


1 


434 


12! | 



1 Range of individual college attrition rntea for full-time studentn within the sector, 

y. 

\ Inclii(iea failures and withdrawals. 
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TAB1.K 34 



Attrition Uaztu anil kutto of Credits Earned to Credits Attempted for 
Fall, 10H1 Pull-Tlmo Entering Students According to Need' for Remediation 

In UR1TIH0 by Collego 



Academic Year 1901-82 



(Note: See p. 11 














Did 


Not Complete 


Not Enrolled 


In 


For definition of 


No 


Remediation 


Pas aed 


Remedial 


Course 


Remediation 






Remediation 




CsteRor leu) 














Attri- 


Credit 




Attri- 


Credit 




Attri- 


Credit 




Attri- 


Credit 




M 


tion 


Ro t lo 


SSI 


tion 


Ratio 


(N) 


tion 


Rjitlo 


M 


tion 


Ratio 


Conmiml ty 


















Col lopes 


























Atlantic 


(344) 


23Z 


.74 


(88) 


I0Z 


.65 


(38) 


54Z 


.39 


(60) 


30Z 


.53 


Bergen* 


(367) 


30Z 


.76 


(405) 


,7Z 


.62 


(99) 


56Z 


.55 


(72) 


40Z 




Brookd^le 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


ui 

NA 


OA 


MA 

ha 


NA 




Burlington 


(253) 


9% 


.72 


(42) 


OZ 


.82 


(17) 


24Z 


.47 


(11) 


OZ 


.54 


Canden 


(149) 


18Z 


.79 


(218) 


5Z 


.57 


(104) 


44Z 


.45 


(22) 


36Z 


.77 


Cumberland 


(161) 


28Z 


.95 


(132) 


19Z 


.91 


(45) 


82X 


.40 


(10) 


20Z ■ 


.78 


Essex 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA '* 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


Clouceotcr 


(184) 


20Z 


.85 


(39) 


OZ 


.80 


(10) 


10Z 


.59 


(108) 


27Z 


.78 


Hudson 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


fiercer 


(1021) 


19Z 


NA 


(274) 


15Z 


NA 


(107) 


57Z 


NA 


(149) 


39Z 


NA 


Middlesex 


(1773) 


24Z 


.72 


(280) 


61 


.50 


(283) 


53* 


.26 


(100) 


31Z 


.57 


>torrls 


NA 


NA . 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


Ocean 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


Passaic 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


Salem 


(110) 


27Z 


NA 


(44) 


9Z 


NA 


(15) 


43Z 


NA 


(29) 


621 


NA 


Somerset 


NA 


14Z 


.92 


NA 


28Z 


.87 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


93Z 


NA 


Union 


(570) 


16Z 


.85 


(137) 


HZ 


.81 


(103) 


24Z 


.6$ 


(41) 


15Z 


.83 


State Colleges 


























Clsssbnro 


(916) 


7Z 


' .81 


(164) 


17Z 


.79 


(60) 


55Z 


.30 


(16) 


69Z 


.63 


Jersey City 


MA 


NA 




NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 2 


Kean 


(584) 


12Z 




(450) 


5Z 


.93* 


(97) 


NA * 


NA, 


(32) 




.77, 


Hontclalr 


(1306) 


6Z 


1.00 2 


(147) 


?* 


1.00^ . 


(62) 


61 


.79* 


(20) 


55Z 


.76* 


Ramapo 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


< NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


Stockton 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


Trenton 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


Wm. Pnteraon 


NA 


NA ' 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA * 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


Rf IT 


(469) 


10Z 


.H4 


(96) 


9Z 


.77 


(1) 






(1) 






Rutgers 


(5016) 


5Z 


.87 


(42H) 


10% 


.73 


(22) 


18Z 


.57 


(434) 


12Z 


.77 



Reading and Writing Level II 

i 

Ratio may be artificially Inflated since credits earned Include credits received through CI.EP testing and 
transfer credits. These credits are not included In credits attempted. 
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TABLE ]S 



Attrition Ra tes for Fall, 1981 Full-Tine Entering Students 
According to Need for Remediation In COMMA by Sector 
Fall, 1911 to Spring, 1992 



stem 

H ilP«M4l4l|t 



n mi m umHTiiH 


. _ HMD MHIPUTIOD 


Umi Mill tarn . 


' Dlil Hnl Cflflileti'NdlitW 


Dot FjifulW |n NjlilU . 


' Ho. »l 

9 

» 2 


Mm. 




15-30 


.Cu|l«l!l| 


Ho, of 




JsuL 


Ho, ol 
Mill' 


Ho, ul 


Attrition 
Rate 


N 




Ho. ol 
(tudtnti 


Atition 
Hate 


Imp' 


4,650 




9 




8! 


0-19 


.9 


1,062 


Ml 


13-73 


!' 


1,1(10 


211 


HZ 


1,924 


n 


5-10 


2 




a: 


HO 


2 


90 


)2Z 


9-51 


'!. 


•57 


mi 


40-50 


HA 


HA 


NA ' 


PA 


KA 


' HA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


da' 


NA 


NA 


~~ NA 


NA 


NA 


1 


5,151 


8 ■ 


■ 


1 


202 


10! 




1 


18 


. (I 




1 


Ml 


162 





o 



1 Range of Individual college attrition rates for full-tine students within the sector. 

2 Includes failures and withdrawals. 
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TATll.K 16 

Attrition Raton ami Ratio of Credlto p»racd to Credits Attempted for 
Fall, 1901 Full-Time Filtering Students According to Need for Hewed Intiou 
In COMPUTATION by College 



*Ratlo may bo artificially Inflated since credits earned Include credits received through CLEP tenting and 
transfer credltn, These credits arc not Included la credits attempted. 



\ 




\ 






Ac ml em Ic 


Yonr 19B1- 


-02 








(Note: See n. 1 1 
for definition of 


_ 













Did 


Not Cample to 


No 


t Enrolled 


in 


No 


Rnned 1 1 


it ion 


Passed 


Remedial 


Cournc 


Itemed lot ion 






Rented in t Ion 


cateRorlco) 










- \ 








Attri- 


Credit 






Cr ed 1 1 




At t r i- 


Credl t 




Att r 1- 


Credit 


\ 


M 


tion 


Ratio 




t ion 


Ra t Jo 




1 1 on 


Rat io 


(N) 


t ion 


Ratio 


GairmMnitY 








































(61) 




.49 


Atlantic \ 


(67) 


21Z 


.75 






. 71 


f 10) 


63Z 


. 39 


23Z 


Bergen 


(367) 


30Z 


.76 


(521) 


7Z 


.06 


(464) 


29Z 


•ft- 




41Z 


.57 


Brookdale . 


NA 


NA 


NA 


HA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


Burlington 


(300) 


15Z 


NA 


(124) 


oz 


NA 


(43) 


52* 


NA 


(212) 


5Z 


NA 


Camden 


(149) 


18Z 


.79 


(233) 


7Z 


.65 


(155) 


44Z 


.40 


(118) 


19Z 


.71 


Cumberland > 


(89) 


27Z 


.94 


(54) 


19Z 


.89 


(42) 


57Z 


.80 


(12) 


42Z 


.61 


Essex 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


Gloucester 


(182) 


201 


.87 


(35) 


OZ 


.76 


(0) 


13Z 


.49 


(110) 


29Z 


.74 


Hudson 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


Mercer 


M084) 


20Z 


NA 


(231) 


12Z 


NA 


(100) 


56Z 


NA 


(122) 


36Z 


NA 


Hlddleoex 


U687) 


22Z 


.71 


(279) 


7Z 


.56 


(293) 


58Z 


.31 


(239) 


32Z 


.54 


Morris 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


Ocean 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


Faflnaic 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


Salem 


(135) 


18Z 


NA 


(57) 


14Z 


NA 


(59) 


32Z 


NA 


(82) 


28Z 


NA 


Somerset 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA • 


llnlon 


(731) 


15Z 


.03 


(28) 


14Z 


.73 


(15) 


73Z 


.75 


(49) 


14Z 


.77 


State Colleges 




















(15) 


40Z 


.59 


Glaa9boro 


(741) 


10Z 


.01 


(347) 


10Z 


.77 


(53) 


51Z 


.\n 


Jersey City 
Kean 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


■ NA 


NA 


NA. 


NA 


NA 


NA. 


NA 


NA 


N \ 


NA 


NA 


NA 


Montclalr 


(1185) 


5Z 


1.00 


C70) 


5Z 


.96 


(45) 


9Z 


.74 1 


(42) 


50Z 


l.OO 1 


Ramapo 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


N\ 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


Stockton 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


Trenton 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


* NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


Wm. Paterson 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


M IT 


» 

NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


"NA 


NA 


Rutgera 


(5151) 


5Z 


.8* 


(282) 


10Z 


.73' 


(18) 


6Z 


.73 


(442) 


16Z 


.77 
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TAHI.K \i_ 



Attrition Hrtt*«u and Rutin of Credit* Kamed to Credltn Attempted for 
Full, l^lll Full -Time fritci lug StiittriiLti According In Heed for Remedial Ion 
1,1 .PI j?*WT. AR X. Al.CKBRA l>y College , 

Academic Year 1 901 -02 



(Notes Sou p. 11 
for def hittlon 


No 


, Kerned Inl lau 


l* nun I'd 


Rcruud In 1 


Courne 




Attri- 


Credit 




Attrl- 


Credit 




M 


tion 


J<atlo_ 


m 




Rutin 


f opinion 1 tV 














CuAlcggu 














Atlantic 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


Bergen 


(367) 


30X 


. 76 


(229) 


7X 


* .ea 


BrooVdnte 


NA 


NA 


. NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


Burlington 


NA 


■j A 
NA 


MA 
MA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


Camden 


NA 


HA 


NA ' 


MA 
NA 


MA 
NA 


HA 


Cumber 1 niid 


NA 


HA 


NA 


(54) 


111 


.97 


. Rjitiex 


MA 
OA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


Gloucester 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


ttltdooii ^ 


NA 


NA 


\ NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


Mercer 


NA 


HA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


Middlesex 


NA 


HA 


NA 


' NA 


HA 


NA 


Morris 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


Ocean * 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


Passaic 


NA 


NA 


NA- 


NA 


NA 


NA 


Salem 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


Somerset 


NA 


HZ 


.92 


NA 


32X 


.87 


Unlcgn 


(664) 


15X 


.84 


(65) 


9X 


• .84 


State Colleges 










K 


NA 


GInssboro 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


/ NA 


Jersey City 


NA 


NA 


NA| 


NA 


/ NA 


NAj 


Kean 


(686) 


12X 




(273) 


3X 


.99 


Montclalr 


. (332) 


3X 


1 .00* 


(273) 


~ AX 


i.on 1 


Ramapo 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


Stockton 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


Trenton 


NA 


NA 


MA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


Wm. ratcrnon 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NJIT 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


Rutgers 


(5109) 


4X 


.87 


(117) 


nz 


.72 



Did Not Complete 
Rcmed Inllmi 



Attrl- 
<N) _t 1 ( mi_ 



NA 
(179) 
NA 
NA 
NA 
(39) 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
HA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
(28) 



NA 
NA 
(174) 
(56) 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 



NA ' 



NA 

26X 

NA 

NA 

NA 

All 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

MA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

43X 



NA 

NA 

48X 

UX 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 



(19) . 16: 



Credit 
Knt lo 



NA 

.66 
NA 
NA 
NA 

.79 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
HA 
HA 
NA 
NA 

.55 



NA 
NA t 
.99 
.85 1 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 



NA 



.62 



Not Enrolled In 
Remediation 



Attrl- 
(N) t Inn 



NA 
(A70) 
NA 
NA 
NA 



NA 
NA 

NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
(13) 



NA 
NA 

e»6) 

(159) 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 



NA 



NA 

33X 

NA 

NA 

NA 



(3) 100X 
NA NA 



NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

NA 

73X 

10X\^ 

NA 

NA 

24X 

16X 

NA 

NA 

NA . 
HA 

NA 



(398) lfr 



Credit 
Ratio 



NA 
.64 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
HA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 
.62 



NA 
NA| 

NA 
NA 
NA 
NA 

NA 
.80 



Ratio may be artificially inflated since credits earnedxineludo credits received through CUV testing and 
transfer credits. These credits are not included In credUfi attempted. 
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TEE 38 



Ratio of MJts toed to Credl ta AttewpteJ * For Fall, M FulMlmt Entering Students 
According to Need for Rene'dlation in READING by Sector . 
Fall, 1981 to Spring, 1992 



* Colkje W lourpea only. 

1 ficngp of Wtbl college ratio of credltn earned to credits attempted within the sector. 

» • ,. 

A- ' ■ ■ 

2 Includes foilwts and vitfewul 



Halt Col |r|ii 


mwtru isDiuiiii 




/ fi id irwdlil Count 


HE 11) ItHEnltTION 
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NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA. 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


MA 

NA 


MA 
NA 


MA 
NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 

li A 


NA 
IN n 


NA 
iin 


NA 


NA 
ii t\ 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA - 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


2.45 


(NA) 


NA 


2.75 


(NA) 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


2.15 


(522) 


34 


L92 


(59) 


42 


1.71 


(16) 


38 


1.78 


(10) 


30 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


2.50 


(606) 


25 


2.40 


(265) 


27 


1.60 


(9) 


67 


1.90 


(35) 


66 


2.70 


(332) 


12 


2.58 


(273) 


17 


1.60 


(56) 


52 


2.16 


(159) 


41 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


:;a 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA' 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


o NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


'NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


NA 


2.47 , 


(4810). 


27 • 


1.90 


(255) 


47 


1.35 


(16) 


69 


2.27 


(309) 


33 



0i 
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TABI,E~ 4 B 
PRE-PQST T BTIHC 
ReadltiR 



Atlantic 
Bergen ^ ' 
tfrnokdole 
Burl hiflton 

Cinnhcrlnnd 

Essex TABB: 

r 

TABEt 



TJST 



HA 
HA 

KA 

Stanford Diagnostic 
Stanford Diagnostic 
Nelsw Denny 

i 

HA 



RC 

Vocabulary 
Comprehension 
Total Rending 

Vocabulary 
Comprehension 
Total Rending 



62 
62 
81 



102 
10] 



KB - TEST 



Hean 



15.69 
22.54 



00 464.77 
% 486.50 
90 463.16 



542.57 
525.98 
527.84 



Standard 
Deviation 



4.12 
7.13 

69.9 
58.3 
61.4 

8.5 
57.0 
64.8 



fOST - TEST 



(lean 



62 
62 
81 



36 16,44 
59 25.30 



90 
96 
90 



477.12 
522.82 
491.Qi 



104 570.81 

102 1 550.47 

103 552.79 



Standard 
Deviation 



5.66 
6.24 

57.3 
58.1 
59.1 

74.1 

.54.3 
78.0 



RESULTS 



Level 

Mean of 
Dl fffcren.ee _ t-value Signifi cance 



f 1,6 grnde levels 
117.7 percentile 



* .75 
4-2,76 

4-12.34 
#-36. 33 
1-27.84 

1-28.24 
4-24.49 
+21.95 



2.23 
6.89 
5.20 

3.61 
3.85 
2.34 



.05 
.05 



.05 
.05 

0.028 
0.000 
0.000 

0,000 
0.000 
0,005 



TABLE 48 
MS-POST TESTING 





TEST 
US IB \ 


PRE - TEST 






DACT 

PObr - 


TDM 




RESULTS 


N 


Heart 


' Standard 
Deviation 


II 

N 


LU nil 

tlcan 


Standard' 
Deviation 


Mean 
Difference 


t-valuc 


Level 
of 

i .let , 

Significance 


Glourefiter 


Stanford - Reading rest 


6B 


9,30 


9,97 




68 


9.18 

i 


2.71 




- .12 


,068 


None 


Hudson 


RC 


419 


14.49 


. 6.26 




269 


18,07 


6,87 




+24,9 








RC 


319 


16,20 


7.20 




236 


1fl Ci 

18.54 


6./0 




+14.6 






fiercer 


HcCrau Hill 


300 


572.26 


62.01 




300 


590,75 


69,05 




+18.37 


6.45 


,001 




HcCraw Hill 


96 


649,00 


48.02 




% 


660,32 


55,15 




+11,32 


1.95 


,03 




RC 


199 


uu 


6,3 




199 


154.6 


10,2 




+10.5 


19,99 


,001 


Morris 


NA 






















r 


Ocean 


HA 










• 




■ 










PflflflOlc 


NA 
























Salem 


NA 
























Somerset 


NA 
























Union 


NA 






















— ^-y—-**. 



o 

ERIC 
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HE-POST TESTING 
Reading 



, — „ - 

STATE COLLEGES 


— , _ — „ 

useo ; 




.WfL* 


, 

TEST 






POST,- 


TEST 




RESULTS 


N Mean 


Itnmlii'il 

lloylrttlow 


II 


Hcon 


^hirul/ird 

Deviation 


Mean 
Difference 


[-value 


Level 
Significance 


Clnsgboro 


DC 


! 








DdiOJ 






+ 6.67 


.17.42 


.01 


RC 


112 47.62 


■ 






59.75 






+12.13 


14.32 


.01 


Jersey City ' 


RC 


62 13.13 


4. 50 




62 


16.66 


6.55 




+ 2.93 


3.76 


.001 


/ft II f*. 

(RciiIIiik for 


1 II 


n io in 










n 77 
O* II 




+ 3.82 


5.30 


.001 


College) 


Total Rending 


62 32.82 


7.54 




62 


39.58 


12.03 




+ 6.76 


5.97 


.001 




RC 


51 19,49 


5.26 




51 


21.76 


6.36 




+ 2.27 


2.71 


.01 


/ & II f Art 1 1 

(Rciullng ASS I ) 


1 D 

LK 




/ AC ' 




CI 

51 


11 Id 


D.UJ 




+ 2.28 


2.63 


.05 


Total Ming 


51 44.39 


9;07 




51 


48.94 


10.43 




+ 4.55 


3.12 


.01 




RC , 


23 25.78 


6.01 




23 


28.35 


5.46 




+ 2 57 


2J9 


.05 


(Crlt. 1 F.ff. 


LR 


23 32.83 


4.99 




23 


35.61 


5.33 




+ 2.78 


3.30 


.01 


Uonitlnt*) ! 

ru'imiug/ 


To till RoflJ Infl 


23 58,61 


9.26 




23 


63.96 


9.33 




+ 5.35 


3.71 


.01 




RC 


16 27.36 


3.73 • 




36 


28,44 


3.46 




+ 1.08 


1.82 




(Learning Stmt.) 


II 


36 12.31 


5.90 




36 


35.92 


5.60 




+ 3.61 


5.21 


.001 




Total" Reading 


36 59,67 


7.69 




36 


64.36 


7.64 




+ 4.69 


5.55 


.001 




RC 


36 13,64, 


4.77 




36: 


15.53 


7.20 




+ 1.89 


1.63 




(PASS) 


LR 


36 19.08 


5.54 




36 


22.22 


6.72 




+ 3.14 


2.65 


.05 


Total Read Infl > 


36 32.72 


8.43 




36 


37.75 


12.48 




+ 5.03 


2.55 


.05 
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TAP1.R 48 



HE-PO ST TESTING 





i 

> 




\ • 
■ % 


Readln 


1 














i. 


PRE - TEST 






rosT - 


TEST 




RESULTS 


1 

1 • 

STATE COLLEGES 


• TEST 
USED , ; 




Kean 


Standard 
Dovlotlon 




N 


^ Heart 


Standard 
Deviation 




Hean 
Difference 




Level 
of , 
^Significance 


Kean 


Nelson Denny 
Nelson Denny 


26 

in 1 


>i 

9.04 


I 




26 
224 


1 * 

9.02 
12.02 




- 


+ 1.78 
+ 2.96 




* 


Hontclfllr 


Diagnostic Reading Test 


258 


9.469 


V.752 




258 


10.457 


5.337 




+ 0.988 < 


3.079 


.005 


Ronapo 


NA 






f 




A 














Stockton 


HcCrau Hill - Rav Score 
Percentile 


225 
225 


39.94 
21.96 






225 
225 


44.71 
32.65 


» 


- 


+ 4.77 
+ 8.69 


10,37 
7.38 


.0001 
,0001 




LR 
BC 


228 
228 


35.90 
27.20 






228 
228 


37.86 
-29,20 






+ 1.96 
+ 1.50 


7.08 
4,81 


.0001 
.0001 


Trenton 


NA 
























Ma. Patterson 


EC 

t 

i 


154 


152 ' 






154 


163 






+11 







\ 

\ 



I • , it 

O 4 



MLB 49 



FRE-POST TESTING 
Writing 



"Atlantic 


TEST J 
USED 


HA 


Borgen 


HA 


Rrookddle 


HA 


Burlington 


HA 


Camden , 


HA 


Cuwherlnnd 


SS 
SS 


i 

\ 


SS 

Local fanny 


(JloiicGfltcr 
llmlftcn 


Multiple Choice -150 

Items 

SS 
SS 

1 ' | 



PRE - TEST 



66 
65 

.106 
544 

72 

',19 
111 



Hun 



Stamford 
Deviation 



12,56 
19.08 

17.07 
1,77 



3.94 
6.14 

5.5 
3.80 



40.87 v 20.50 

11.11 5.11 
13.83 6,06 





TOST - TEST 




RESULTS 












Level 




Standard 




Henn 




of 


H 


Mean Deviation 




Difference 


t-valuc 


Significance 


\ 


i 










\ 

\ 

\ 

\ 












66 


i 

15,197 5.33 




+ 2.64 




.05 


65 


« 21.62 ■ 5.95 




+ 2,54 




.05 


306 


20.98 6.5 




+ 3.90 


12.B2 


.000 


544 


2,41 4,25 




+ ,63 


2.92 


,000 


72 


64.29 12.44 




+ 23,42 


8.51 




261 


16,75 5.78 




+ 3.62 






239 


15,70 5.86 




+ 1.87. 








TABLE 49 



f ll ^M ! Lt!^t!!l c . 
UritlDR 



cmnwiTY COUWKS 
Hcrccr 

Horrls 

Ocean 

Passaic 

Salem 

Somerset 

Union 



TEST 

m 



Language Teat 
SS 

Writing Sample 
NA 
NA 
NA 
SS 
NA 



PRE -JEST 

Standard 
Heart Deviation 



5) ',80.12 70.61 
209, 524.93 52.10 

150.2 

45 12.91 



B5 54 





POST - TEST 






RESULTS 
















Lcvftl 






Standard 




Hean 




of 


II 


Hean 


Deviation 




Difference 


t-valuc 


.Sjjttlflyhcc 


52 


505.22 


78,02 




+ 25.60 


2.93 


.003 


209 


'588.20 


63,37 




+ 13.22 


3.49 


.001 




155.8 






+ 5.6 


7.82 


.001 


45 


20.96 

c. 






+ 8.05 


10.05 


.001 


85 


58 






+ 4 







o 

ERIC 
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TABLE 49 1 



wmt testing 

Writing 



STATE OM1EGES 

Cltssboro 
Jersey City 

Kean 

Hontclalr 
Rannpo 
Stockton 
Trenton 
Un. Potcraon 



TEST 



SS 
SS 
SS 

Writing Sample 
HA 

Essay 

Holistic Writing 

HA 



PRE - TEST 



Mean 



Standard 
Deviation 



217 6.05 

184 18.71 

36 21.89 

36 13.06 

238 6.49 



371 OZ passed 
212 6.66 

452 5.7 i 



6.2B 
4.2B 
4.27 

1.5 



POST - TEST 



Hcan 



Standard 
Deviation 



217 7.36 

t 

164 20.81 
36 24.58 
36 15.92 

238 7.07 



6.38 
4,24 
5.94 

1.5 



371 

212 7.47 
452 7.3 



11.31 

12.10 
+ 2.69 
+ 2.06 

I .58 



+ 0.81 



+ 1.6 



RESULTS 



Level 

Hop of 
nlfforenpfl ' t-valuc Significance 



11.92 

6.52 
4.48 
3.42 



7.10 



.01 

.001 
.001 
,001 



,0001 



mm j» 

. i 

*■ 

PRE-POST TBTIHO 
Hath 

c * 

S 









PRE - 


TEST 




POST - TEST 






flwULTa 




4) I flip ltUkVrAir<i> 


TEST 
USED 


H 


Hoan 


Standard 
Deviation 


f 


N 


Hcan 


Standard, 
Deviation 




Hcan 
miiorcnce 


\ 

\ 


'.eel 
of 

'nifnlf Irnnfp * 


Glassboro 


HC 
Mr 

rtu 


231 " 

115 


64.19 
52.19 






2)1 

111 
I J J 


72.75 






+ 8,56 
+14.47 


21 44 


,01 
,01 


tnrepH (Mfu 
JLI ocy UILJ 


1 lw 

HC 


75 


8.83 

JUS 


3,04 
4.19 




25 
76 


13.59 
18.14 


4.65 
4.99 




+ U« 
* 1.69 


8,63 

u? 


.001 
.001 


Kean 


NA 
























Hoiticlalr 


HC 


239 


23.251 


' 4.561 




239 


3D. 234 


m 




♦ 6,981 


2f„iK>3 


,001 


Ranwpo 


HC 


25 


11. 76 






25 


26.16 






+14.40 




.01 


Stockton 


California Achievement 
Test 

HC 


23$ 
245 . 


55.15 
9.91 
17.29 






235 
245 


68.17 
11.61 
22.82 






+13.01 
+ 1.71 
+ 5.52 


33,00 
, 12,00 
22.15 


.0001 
.0001 
,0001 


Trenton 


HA 
























Willie PaLerium 

6 


HC 


236 


iu 


3.8 

\ 

— — ., r— 




236 


25.0 

\ 


3.0 




+ 9,6 

■ t 







Hi 

ERIC 113 



tabIe so 



Hath 









PRE - 


TEST 






POST - TEST 




RESULTS 


(.IMMUNITY COLLEGES 


' TEST 
USED 


H 


jean 


Standard 
Deviation 




N 


Ibn 


Standard 
Deviation 




Mean 
Difference 


Level 
of 

t-value Significance 


Atlantic 


HA 






















Bergen 


% 




















• 


Brookdalo 


% 








i 














Burlington 


HA 






















Camden 


% 






i 
















Cumberland 


HC 


46 


10.19 


3.96 




46 


19.93 


3.76 




+ 9.8 


.05 


Essex 


39 Ilea In Itouse teat 


116 
237 


11,53 
9.04 


4.6 
4.9 


i 


116 
237 


20.68 
18.86 


6.7 
7.3 




+ 9.15 
+ 9.82 


16.34 
23.35 


Cloucoater 


JO question In house 
teat 


68 


22.132 


12.042 




68 


71.02 


19.062 




+48.871 


12.86 


Hudson 

* 


HC 
JC 


m 

388 


10.59 
12.20 


$.20 
6.60 




252 
235 


20.29 
19.00 


6.16 
5.50 




+ 9.70 
+ 6.80 




Hercer 


HC 


196 

L_ 


148.91 


5.11 




196 


163.82 


7.52 




+14.91 


29.68 .001 



1 50 



> Halh 



COHHIIlim COLLEGES 



Hlddlcsex 


lie 


HorrlB , 


HA 


Ocean 


NA 


raaaalc 


HA 


Solra 


HA 


Somerset 


HA 


Union 


NA 



TEST 
USED 



PRE - TEST 

Standard 

H Hean Deviation 



98 157.2 



POST - TEST 

Standard 
lluin . Doviatlon 



166,3 B.J 



HF5IILTS- 



Level 

Hean °f 
Difference t-vattin Significance 



+ 9.0 12.26 



.001 



0 



tABI.lt 51 
PPIH'IWT TWITINI! 





TLST 
USED 


Atlantic 


HA 


Pergen 


U 


DroolttUU 


HA 


Burlington 


HA 


CanJen 


NA 


Cumberland 


Kt, Al, 


tmt 


30 Um In houso its 


Cloucrster 


HA 


Hudson 


HA 


Hercer 


HA 


Hlddlcaex 


HA 


llorrln 


HA 



m: - tkst 



Hnnn 



U 5.18 
2(1 5,10 



Stnudiitd 



U 
A.J 



POST • tl*'St 



Standard 
Donation 



71 12.12 U 
261 6.7 




ERIC 



11 



1 



0 i 



TABLE SI 

' \ < II —-— - 

PB E-POST TESTING 
Eleocntaty Jggbrg 







PRE - TEST 




POST ■ TEST 


\\ 


RESULTS 


rflHMIIHlTY COLLEGES 


TEST » 
USED 


Standard 

H Mean Deviation 




Standard 

|j (lean ' -Deviation 




Level 

Hean • & 
Difference t-volue Significance 


Ocean 


HA 










i 

• 


Passaic 


NA . 






• 






Salen 


NA 










i 

t 


Soierset 


NA ' , 


, \ 




r 




I 


j ... 

Union 


NA* ' 


n 

i 




\ 

/ 




1 

r 


* * 


f 

if 


\ 

f 


1 

\ 




















V 




i 

1 

i t 

1 




r 









TABLE 51 



STATE COLLEGES 

GloHshoro 
Jersey City 
Kean 

Hontclatr 
Ranwpo 

Stockton 
Trenton 

Will lam Paterson 



TEST 
USED 



NA 
NA 

Faculty dev. test 
El. Al. 

HA 

El. Al. 

HA 

El. Al. 



PHE-POST TESTjE 



p Rg ~ TEST , 



Hean 



Standard 
Deviation 



166 6.4 M 

241 22.141 MM 

245 , 10.95 

t, 

198 12 5 



H Hean 



Standard 
Deviation 



|B.6 40.6 11.7 

241 27.667 2.7f 

245 15.00 

X9d 19 4 



RESULTS 



Level 

Hean of 
Difference t-value SlRnlf Uancc 



+34.2 

\ 5.124 22,629 
+ 4.05 15.07 

i 

+ 7 



.001 



,0001 



ERIC 



123 



m 
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TABLE 52 

Perforaance in Subsequent Courses 
English r- 



COLLEGE 


.. COURSE 


No Need for 
Remediation 


Passed 
Remedial Course 


No. 


% Pass 


No. 


% Pass 


Community Colleges 












Atlantic 


ENG 101 


16 


38 


67 


69 


Bergen 


NA 










Brookdale 


ENG 125 


199 


68 


182 


73 


Burlington 


NA 










Camden 


Composition I 


103 


59 


208 


45 


Cumberland 


ENG 101 


134 


97 


77 


86 


Essex 


NA 








- 


Gloucester 


NA 










Hudson 


Communications I 


32 


78 


70 


57 


Mercer 


Composition 


733 


87 


191 


78 


Middlesex 


NA 










Morris 


Composition 


NA 


64 


NA 


73 


Ocean 


NA 










Passaic 


NA 










Odlcul 


ENG 101 


79 


70 


39 


85 


Somerset 


English Composition I 


80 


69 


76 


65 




English Composition II 


80 


86 


32 


90 


Union 

* 


ENG 101 


403 


91 


100 


91 




12j 











9 
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TABLE 52 

} 

i 

Performance in Subsequent Courses 
English 



COLLEGE . . 


. . COURSE 


No Need for 
Remediation 


Passed 
Remedial Course 




No. 


7, Pass 


No. 


% Pass 


State Colleges 












Glas^oro 


Communicaitons I 


971 


85 


145 


76 


Jersey City 


NA 










Kean 


Writing 


459 


92 


56 


89 




Writing 


446 


92 


36 


97 


Montclair 


Introduction to Literature 


756 


92 


162 


86 


Ramapo 


NA 










Stockton 


NA 










Trenton 


English I 


31 


84 


27 


74 


Wm. Pater son 


Writing 


363 


67 


402 


63 




\ 

i » 











125 



-zo- 
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TABLE 53 

Performance in Subsequent Courses 
Math 



COLLEGE 


COURSE - 


No Need for 
Remediation 


Passed 
Remedial Course 




No. 


% Pass 


XT a 

No . 


/» r ass 


\j ounnun x c y ^uhc^m 


X 










c'. 

Atlantic 


Basic Math 


18 


83 


67 


67 


.Bergen 


Accounting I 


252 


69 


52 


83 


Brookdale 




6A 


60. 


1 


0 


Burlington 


NA 










Camden 


Algebra 


23 


AA 


135 


AO 


Cumberland 


NA 




• 






Easex 


NA 








- 


Gloucester 


NA 










Hudson 


Business Math 


62 


71 


77 


62 


Accounting 


65 


71 


12 


75 


Mercer 


rOUnQatlOUb UJL llduli 


57 


69 


8 


38 


Middlesex 


Ma to ±zi 


A5 


62 


25 


72 


Morris 


NA 










Ocean 


NA 










Passaic 


NA 










Salem 


MA 103 


36 


78 


9 


56 


ScTuerset 


College Algebra 


100 


69 


28 


90 


Union 


Math 


12A 


83 


29 


79 
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TABLE 53 * 
Performance in Subsequent Courses 
Math 



COLLEGE 


. .. COUBSE. . 


No Need for 
Remediation 


Passed 
Remedial Course 




No. 


% Pass 


No. 


% Pass 


State Colleges 












Glassboro 


Math I 


JO z 


7ft 
/ o 




O J 


Jersey City 


NA 










Kean 


Math 


459 


92 


39 


97 


Montclair 


Business Math/Linear Alg. 


109 


' 93 


120 


83 




Calculus 


69 


80 


23 


78 


Ramapo 


NA 










Stockton 


NA 










Trenton - 


Math 101 


22 


77 


23 


83 . 




V 










Wm. Paterson 


' NA 

'1 










». 

• 

■ 


4> 
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TABLE 54 

Performance in Subsequent Courses 
Social Science/Humanties 



COLLEGE 




No Need for 
Remediation 


Passed 
Remedial Course 


. COURSE . ... - 


No. 


% Pass 


No. 


7. Pass 


Community Colleges 












Atlantic 


Soriolofitv 


36 


81 


29 


92 


TJ j-» m a v% 

isergen 


General Psychology 


545 


79 


66 




Tl u — Jn 1 r\ 

DcOOKQaie 


HIS 135 


83 


81 


18 


89 


Burlington 












" Camden 


Basic Psychology 

nls tory or wes cem ^ivi 


431 
22 


61 
73 


71 
23 


41 
74 


Cumberland 


NA 








• 


Essex 


VTA 
NA 










VjlOUCca lei 


NA 










Hudson 


Tntro* to Psvcholoey 
Sociology 


83 
39 


53 
79 


41 
30 


0 0 

46 


Mercer 


Psychology 
SocioloBY 

Contemporary Society 


279 
162 
65 


81 
80 
52 


49 
26 
19 


69 

/ / 

53 


Middlesex 


Psychology 


295 


78 


79 


63 


Morris 


NA 










Ocean 


NA 










Passaic 


NA 










Salem 


NA 










Somerset 


NA 










Union 

i 


Psychology 


361 


83 


93 


67 



■ 12.. 
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TABLE 54 

Performance in Subsequent Courses 
Social Science/Humanities 



COLLEGE 


. COURSE 


No Need for 
Remediation 


Passed 
Remedial Course 




No, 


% Pass 


No. 


% Pas3 














Glassboro 


General Psychology 


364 


92 


66 


92 


To raov ("M fv 


NA 










Va on 

js.e an 


ray Liiuiugy 


383 


93 


32 


100 




Psychology 


371 


93 


23 


96 




Psychology 


439 


90 


28 


96 




Fine Arts 




96 


12 


100 




Economics 


146 


89 


11 


100 • 




Economics 


198 


89 


11 


91 


Montclair 


General Psychology 


735 


92 


120 


79 




Sociology 100 


209 


82 


26 


65 




Sociology 101 


109 


89 


23 


87 




Economics 101 


362 


93 


25 


80 . 




Economics 102 


229 


90 


36 


83 


Ramapo 


NA 










Stockton 


NA 










Trenton 


Psychology 


67 


" 87 


18 


83 


Wm. Paterson 


NA 

s, 






1 
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TABLE 55 

Performance lit Subsequent Couryen 
Science 



COLLEGE 




No Need for 
Remediation 


Passed 
Remedial Course 


couiiSE 


No. 


% Pasg 


No. 


% Pas3 


L*OTnTuUul ty VjOiic^ca 












Atlantic 


NA 










Bergen * v 


Hiui tuiuy a ruy a jjjr 
Intro to Chemistry 

Tn f rn fn Ph pmis trv 


100 
29 
93 


82 
90 

83 


22 
27 
36 


86 
67 
50 


Brookdale 


"RTO ins 


11 • 


'73 


4 


100 


Burlington 


NA 










Camden 


MA 










Cumberland 


MA 










Essex 


MA 










Gloucester 


MA 










Hudson 


MA 










Mercer 


Ptpt3 flHpmis trv 


54 


79 


17 


71 


Middlesex 


MA 










Morris 


NA 










Ocean 


NA 










Passaic 


NA ; 

j 










Salem 


NA . j 










Somerset 


NA | 










Union 


■ 

NA j 










/ 


j 

i 
i 

• ■ ■ j 

j 

! i 
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TABLE 55 

Performance In Subsequent Courmm 
Science 



COLLEGE 



COURSE 



No Need £or 
Remediation 



No. Z Pasn 



Payaed 
Remedial Courae 



No. 



X Pa sn 



State Colleyjes 
Glassboro 
Jer3ey City 
Kean 

Montclair 

Ramapo 

Stockton 

Trenton 

Wm. Paterson 



NA 
NA 

Biology 
NA 
NA 
NA 

Biology 
NA 
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88 



15 



93 



73 



95 



100 
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TAULE 56 

Performance In Subsequent Courses 



Ochor 



COLLEGE 



Bergen (Reading & Writ- 

i in8 ' 

(Math Comp) 

(El. Al.) 

(Reading & Writ) 

(Math" Comp.) 

(El. Al.) 

(El. Al.) 

Mercer 



COURSE 



Intro to Data Processing 
Intro to Data Processing 
Intro to Data Processing 
Intro to Business Admin. 
Intro to Business Admin 
Intro to Business Admin 
Foundations of Phys. Ed. 

Business Org. & Management 
Computer Science 



No Need for 
Remediation 



No. 



448 

348 

255 

1319 

688 

635 

930 



244 
203 



1 Pass 



81 
82 
76 
76 
79 
72 
79 



88 
69 



Panned 
Remedial Course 



No. 



55 
104 
33 
30 
154 
58 
30 



41 
20 



% Pass 



82 
82 
82 
53 
58 
67 
80 



73 
65 
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APPENDIX A 

INTERPRETING THE RESULTS OF THE TESTING PROGRAM 1 



Proficiency Lave l a 

Baaed upon ica understanding of the concent and difficulty level of cha 
Cent, and upon Che recommerviaCiona of ica advisory coramictaea, the Council 
offers the following general propoaitionacto assist in understanding tha 
teat reaulcs preaencod in 'chia report. 

Verbal Skllla 

For the purpose of this report, students whp scored below 161 on Total 
English* were placed in the "Lack Proficiency 11 category. Those who fell in 
the 161-172 range on Total English were considered in the "Lack Proficietacy 
in Some Areas" category while those students above 172 on Total English 
"Appear to be Proficient". A more precise understanding of an individual 
student's scores can be achieved by considering the following. 

In the Council's Judgement, all students with essay scores of 2, 3 or 
4, and those 3tudent3 with an essay score of 5 or 6 but less. than 80% correct 
on any of the three relatively easy multiple-choice tests, are seriously de- 
ficient in their use of the written language. An essay score of 2, 3, or A 
indicates pronounced, weaknesses in writing: in. these essays the message is 
not always clear, the idea is- either not developed or not logical, and the 
conventions of the written language are usually not observed. An essay 
score of S or 6, together with less than 80Z correct on one or more of the 
multiple-choice tests, indicates a need for help in following the conven- } 
tiona of the written language, and in developing <and comprehending an idea 
in -a coherent manner. 

Many students exhibit a pattern of performance chac must be reviewed 
more carefully, since chey probably require some assistance .in one or more % 
areas according to the requirements and. standards of the individual colleges. 
Students in this category either did not demonstrate proficiency in one or 
more areas, or exhibited a marked discrepancy among icores—for example, a 
high essay score and a low sentence structure score is a pattern that bears 
examination. Essay scores of 5, $ or^7 together with multiple-choice scores 
above 80% are "average" in that the essays, tend to lack depth and coherence 
and, despite the multiple-choice scores, the writing 'samples may exhibit flaws 
in structure and/or language conventions. An essay score of 7 combined with 
scores of less than 80% correct on one or more of the multiple-choice tests 
indica^s at best a marginal performance. Essay scores of 8-12 and less than 
80% correct on any one of the relatively easy multiple-choice tests are dis- 
crepant .patterns , since these essay scores indicate & range from above average 
to excellent, and the multiple-choice scores appear to contradict the essay 
scores. 

• Students with essay scores of 8-12 and 80% correct on all three multiple* 
choice tests seem to be proficient in the basic skills of reading and writing.' 
The writers of these essays have control of both the language and the struc- 
tures they a^fe using: generally speaking, they can comprehend a relaciyely 
mature idea and develop it in standard English. 



Total English is a composite score baseji on all four reading' and writing 
sections*. c 

a * 

x Exc6rpt from the Basic Skills Council report to the Board of Higher Education, 
November, 1981. 
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Computation - ' 

A scaled score of 165 or below (20 or fewer questions correct out ox 
30 on the 1981 test) Indicates pronounced weaknesses in dealing with cer- 
tain computational operations and in particular with problems involving 
percentages- and decimals . Declining scores ^ indicate progressively greater 
difficulty with operations involving* fractions. Students scoring below 
166 on, the Computation test are included in the category: 'Lack Proficiency 

The range of scaled scores from 166 to 172 (21 to 25 questions correct) 
indicates greater familiarity with elementary computation but still shows 
definite weaknesses. The particular weaknesses of an individual student 
can be identified only by examining individual item responses. Students 
fallinz in 'the range of 166 to 172 on the Computation test fall in the 
category: "Lack Proficiency In Some Areas'*. 

Students who achieve a scaled score of at least 173" (26 questions 
correct) seem to be proficient in the elementary computational skills 
measured by this, test and fall in the "Appear to be Proficient category. 

Elementary Algebra ^ _ . * 

Students who achieve a scaled score of 166 or below (14 or fewer 
questional correct out of 30 on the 1981 test) definitely lack) an under- 
standing of elementary algebra. Such students may possess a /smattering 
of knowledge but have difficulty with a wide variety of elementary opera- 
• tions, and are not able in general to perform sustained operations in- ^ 
volving a succession of simple 'Steps. Students in this category ( Lack 
Proficiency") probably need to restudy elementary algebras/from the 
beginning. • 

The particular difficulties of students who score in the scale range 
from 167 to 182 (15 to 25 questions correct) vary. They have some mis- 
conceptions, have some trouble dealing with equations Involving letters 
'rather than numbers, and probably cannot handle sustained operations well. 
The type of assistance or course work such students may require will de- 
pend on each student's background and can be determined by careful examin- 
ation of the particular patterns of item responses./ Students scoring in 
the range of 167 to 182 on the* Elementary Algebra are included in the Lack 
Proficiency in Some Areas" category. / 

Students who achieve a scaled score of; 183 and above C26 or more ques- 
tions correct) seem to have no widespread weaknesses in performing^elemen- 
tary algebraic operations and fall In the" "Appear to be Proficient cate- 
gory. They probably can do simple sustained operations. The test does 
not extend far enough in difficulty level to determine whether students 
scoring in this highest range are, able to complete a complex succession 
of simple operations. _ /' 



APPENDIX B 

The following is a listing, by sector, of each institution's policy regarding 
students who fail to remove basic skills deficiencies. All data is based upon 
self-reported information submitted by the institution. 



School 



Policy 



Is there a credit/time limit 
within which students must 
enroll and pass remedial courses? 



Atlantic 



Sector: County Colleges 

Regular college policy regarding 
acadf ilc probation, suspension, 
and dismissal. 



yes 



Bergen 



Brookdale 



Students may register for any 
courses in which the prerequisites 
have been completed successfully. 
English skills courses' are pre- 
requisites to English courses 
only. Algebra required in certain 
curriculums only . 

Regular college policy regarding 
academic probation, suspension and 
dismissal. 



no 



yes 



Burlington 



Regular college policy regarding 
academic probation, suspension and 
dismissal. 



uo 



Camden 



Cumberland 



Camden County College has implemented yes 

an early warning counseling system to 

identify students in academic difficulty. 

These students are restricted to 12 credits 

until remedial courses are completed. 

Students who fail any basic skills courses 

are given extensive counseling. Students who 

are ■ ; suspended are permitted to return to 

the institution only if they can demonstrate 

mastery of the .English or Math course they 

failed initially (they may t^ke these 

courses in the summer). 

Students are. required to remove basic skills yes 

deficiencies. A student will be placed 

(1) on warning if cumulative average falls 

below 1.6, (2) on probation if cumulative 

average falls below- 1.3 at the completion 

of 12-23 semester hours. (Students who may 

not benefit from ollege instruction are 

referred to local audit basic education 

courses.) j 



\c 
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Essex 



Gloucester 



Hudson 



Mercer 



Middlesex 



Morris 



Ocean 



Passaic 



Salem 



, Somerset 



ERLC 



Students who fail to complete a 
required remedial course on their 
second try are placed on academic 
r- probation and must follow a procedure 
prescribed by the Counseling Department 
to reenter the College. A n6w policy 
which would provide for formal dismissal 
from the College is now being discussed. 

Students failing to remove deficiencies 
are. required to reenroll in those remedial 
courses for which they received unsatis- 
factory grades. For students with G. P. A. 
2.0, a restriction to half-time or three 
quarter time is imposed. 

If a student fails to remove basic skills 
deficiencies by the end of, his/her third 
semester, the student may not continue to 
enroll at the college. Such students are 
provided with counseling concerning 
educational and employment -alternatives. 

Regular college policy regarding academic, 
warning, probation and dismissal. 

Without completing the basic skills related, 
. college-level courses and without maintain- 
ing a satisfactory GPA in the- courses 
attempted, students do not persist long in 
the College* 

Students are advised to take a limited 
credit load. Any student who does poorly^ 
In the first semester is placed on probation. 
The following semester he is academically 
dismissed if his GPA does not reach the 
institution's minimal standards. 

Students must pass the remedial course 
with a "C M or repeat the course. Students 
cannot take another course in the skill area 
until the remedial course is passed. Load 
limits remain in effect until the remedial 
courses are passed. 

the Judicial "Review Committee determines 
restrictions on an individual basis. 

Regular college policy regarding academic 
teaming, probation and dismissal. 

Students are subject to individual review 
by the Academic Standards Committee at the 
College at the end of the semester. Such 
students may be placed on probation, suspended 
or have limits placed on their credit load. 

137 



yes 



no 



yes 



yes 



yes 



yes (En 

nd, (Ms 



yes 



no 



no 
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Union 



ucrr 



In Fall, 1981 t those students required 
to enroll in, developmental course(s) and 
who did not enroll were required to meet 
with the academic Vice President and provide 
a reason* 

Regular college policy regarding academic 
warning, probation and dismissal. 



yes 



no 



Glassboro 



Jersey City 



Kean 



Montclair 



Ramapo 



Stockton 



Trenton 



Wm. Patersou 



Thomas A. Edison 



• Sector: State Colleges 

Recommendation for dismissal from college yes 
if remediation is not completed within 
specified time period. 

Students who do not remove skills deficiencies no 
are restricted in the courses they may select* 

Any student who does not successfully complete yes 
a developmental course within a year of 
initial registration in that course will be 
subject to dismissal. 

Students failing to complete the required yes 
developmental courses prior to the completion 
of 27 semester hours are placed on academic 
furlough and may register only for develop- 
mental courses.- 

t- * 
Names of students are forwarded to the yes 
Committee on Academic Standards for 
review and action. The Committee f s action 
could result in probation or dismissal 
dependent upon the situation. 

Students who fail BASK course are given yes 
diagnostic evaluation and provided with 
tutoring during the next semester to prepare 
for a final competency exam. Students who 
do not demonstrate competency within 2 active 
semesters are' recommended for dismissal for 
a period of at least one year. Students must 
demonstrate competency on NJCBSPT before 
readmission is possible. 

Certain curricula are more restrictive than yes 
othets; requirements vary. 

Students are not permitted to continue at the yfs 
college if not completed before registering 
for 46th credit. 

I ■ 

Students may not continue progress toward yes 
degree completion; the only college service 
they may receive is advise regarding basic 
skills remediation. 
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Sector : NJIT/Rutgers 

NJIT^ Students cannot go on to other courses no 

which require specific basic skills pro- 
ficiencies without first removing their 
deficiencies. 

Rutgers University yes 
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APPENDIX C 

Reasons Given By Colleges For Hot Testing Appropriate Students 

- Students failure to respond to testing notices 

- Late admission, and walk-in registration 

* . i 

- Difficulty identifying non-matriculated students enrolling for the 
12th credit and testing part-time students who are on. campus for only 
few hours a week 

- Difficulty with students registering by mail 

- Difficulty with students registering at off campus locations 

- Administrative problems 

- Incomplete information on transfer studeuts * 

- No computer check to reject registrations without basic skills 

results 

■ I - 
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APPENDIX D 

The following listing by sector consists of problems that institutions 
have encountered in testing, placing and instructing students in basic, 
skills. 

Community Colleges 

- Difficulty in testing part-time students 
' - Slow turn around time for essay score 

- Placement problem with non-traditional students 

- Expense of basic skills instruction (as well as tutoring and 
counseling) requires enriched funding. 

- Concern regarding students with very low skills levels 

- Insufficient funding for implementation of a computer based student 
follow-up and program evaluation system. 

- Difficulty in establishing a computer based system for monitoring 
matriculation, registration, basic skills testing and follow-up 

- Difficulty in having students accept their need for remediation 

- Lack of attendance constitutes greatest impediment to instructional 
process 

State Colleges 

- Turn around time for test scores presents a problem 

- Financial problem meeting instructional needs of part-time students 

- Serious problem getting data (for placing and tracking students) from 
the Computer Center 

- Late admissions 'make it difficult to locate student prior to next 
semester's registration 

- Appears to be difficult for students in remedial classes to 

*• assimilate skills processes and simultaneously or immediately 

following skills courses, achieve a rewarding academic experience in 
other content areas 

- Problem with placement of students tested elsewhere when such 
students were not required to take remediation at the previous 
institution 

Rutgers/NJIT 

- Transfer students with accumulated credits presented a problem in 
the past, but measures are now in effect to avoid any problems 
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NEW JERSEY BASIC SKILLS COUNCIL 
DEPARTMENT OF HIGHER EDUCATION 
TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 

1981 ANNUAL BASIC SKILLS QUESTIONNAIRE 



College_ 



Date 



Completed by: Name_ 



Title 



Approved by: 



Telephone_ 
Name 



Table 1 - Testing 



Title_ 
1 







Part-Time 3 


Full-Time 


Degree-Seeking 
(3) 


Non-Degree 

Regf^ter'jSig f oi 

12 th Credit 5 

CO 


1. No. of enrolled students required 
to be tested in Fall 1981^ 








2. No. of students in Item 1 tested in 
1981 test cycles 1 thru 6 








3. No. of students in Item 1 tested 
outside 1981 cycles 1 thru 6 








4. No. of students in Item 1 who were 
not tested Cltem 1 minus Items 2 
and 3) 









For Items 1, 2 t 3 and 4 identify students as full-time or part-time on the basis 
of your enrollment records. 

Based on the Department of Higher Education's definitions of the students to be 
tested. See Appendix A. EOF Students must be included. ESI/bilingual students 
should be excluded from this table. See Table 4. 

If you test all part-time students, there is no need to differentiate between 
(B) and (C). Include all part-time students in Column (B). 



q 5 



See Appendix A, #2. 
See Appendix A, #3. 
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Full-Time I 



1. Number and percentage of students 
re ported in Items 2 and 3 of Table 1 
who were identified as needing remedial/ 
developmental work in: 



A. Reading 



B. Writing 



Part-Time 



7 



C. Math Computation 



D. Elementary Algebra: 

i t As defined by the College" 



2. All Others 



E. Other Math (Specify. 



If one course covers more than one skill area, i.e. reading and writing, indicate 
so through a footnote or by bracketing the two skills areas and report one set or 
data. 

Based on the sum of columns (B) and CO in Items 2 and 3 of Table 1 (i.e. Part-time 
degree seeking plus part-time, non-degree seeking, registering for 12th credit). 

"As defined bv the College " is defined as the number and percentage of students 
who fall below your college's placement criteria and are required to take 
elementary algebra. . & ( 

"All Others" is defined as the number and percentage of students who fall below 
your college's placement criteria but are not required Co cake elementary algebra. 
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College 



i 
l 



Tub 1 o 2A - HflweJlal/Davolopjiflntal LjOffliSEL 





Fall 19fll 3 


Spring 1982 /( 


Total Enrolled 


Studentii 
Enrol lei 
lemedlal/l 
nental Coi 

V 


Not 1 
1 in 

)evelop- 
irscs 0 


Full-Time 


Part-Time 


PulHlme 


Port-Time 


Pull-Time 


I'art-Time 


\ 

Pull-Time 


fart-Time 




'.. 






9 


Z 




A 


l\ 


1 . 


1. Number of students reported in Table 2 
who enrolled In remedial/developmental . 
course In the following areas ^ 


















y 


\ 

\ 


a. Reading 




















\ 


Di writing 






















c» Piatn uorapucauoii 






















r 

d. Elementary Algebra (Compute percent- 
age on ^tem D.l. of J able ^!.) 






















e. Other Hath 























1 give UMPUPMCATED NUMBER IN EACH CATEGORY . DO NOT include those students repeating a specfic course or 
• enrolling voluntarily (i.e. those not included in Table 2). 

2 If one course covers more than one skill area, i.e. reading and writing, indicate so through a 
footnote or by bracketing the two skill areas and report one set of data. 

3 If students identified for remedial/developmental work in Fall 1981 took the remedial/ 
developmental course in the summer after being tested, include those students in Fall 1981. 

* Include students enrolled in Winter 1982, if applicable. 

* Percent of the numbers reported in Table 2 . 

0 6 Report the number of students shown in Table 2 who were enrolled in college in Spring 1982 but who had M5 
ERIC enrolled in the appropriate remedial/developmental course either in Summer 1981, Fall 1981, or Spring 198Z. 



College 



Table 2B - Ploconont 



Skill Arm 1 


I 

la Placement In 

Remedial/ 

)cvelopmental Courocu 
Rer|ulred?2 


11 . I 

3 

Criteria uaod to Identify Students with Skills Deficiency 


a. Reading 


Yea No 


• 


b. Writing 


Yea No 




c. Math Computation 


Yes No 




d. Elementary Algebra 


Yea No 


• 


e. Other Math 


, Yea No 





If more than one skill area is served by a course, indicate so through bracketing, 



If the Institutional policy on placing students in remedial courses is not uniform for all students, please 
describe the exceptions in your response to question 4, page 9. ■ 14 { , 

« 

3 Include the specific criteria (e.g., teat scores, high school grades etc.), Name the specific test and 
I ® .ection of test (e.g., NJCBSPT - Reading Comprehension) and the cut scores used to differentiate remedial/ 
yy^evelopmental froih non-reiaedial/devalopiuental (e.g., 165), In all eases where the NJCBSPT is used, report 



1 ' College 
Table 2C - Exit Criteria , 

t 



v V I 

Skill Area & Course 1 

i I 


1 • 

. • '2 
Criteria Used to Ascertain that Students have Removed Skills Deficiency 


a. Heading 

i 

i 


■ 

j 


. 

b. Writing 




c. Math Computation 


j • 

1 V 


d. Elementary Algebra 


1 ' / 

1 

1 1 


\ 

e, Other Math\ 

\ 


! 1 

! 



1 If more than one skill area is served by a course, indicate so through bracketing. 

14° a Specific levels on tests, examinations, grades or other end of course measures used to ascertain . i 
ERJQ hat students have acquired the minimum level of competency in the specific skill area. ( nn 
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College^ 



Table 3 - E.O.F. Students 



1. 



Ar cording to ; jthe Department of Higher Education's definitions, how many of the 
EOF students [were required by your program or institution to be tested usins 

the NJCBSPT before Summer 1981? Summer 1981? Fall 1981? ^ 

Fall 1981? 



2. 



b. How many of tihese students were tested in Summer 1981? 

c. How many of these students took remediation during Summer 1981 before being tested 

with NJCBSPT? . 

d. How many Fall 1981 entering E.O.F. freshmen were also ESL/Bilingual students? . 

(1) How many of these students were not tested with the NJCBSPT? ; 

(2) How many of those exempted from taking the NJCBSPT were placed in ESL/ 
Bilingual courses? 

How many EOF students who were tested were identified as needing remediation and enrolled 
in remedial courses in the following areas: 



Summer 1 81 

Fall '81 



EOF Students Identified 
as Needing Remediation 



EOF Students Actually 
Enrolled in Remedial 
Courses 



EOF Students 
Successfully Completing 
Remedial Courses 




2 
3 
4 
5 



Include all EOF students admitted for Fall 1981, who also participated in the EOF 
Summer pre-Freshman Program. 

After being tested with the NJCBSPT. 

Based on the figures supplied in Item lb above. 

3ased on the number of students identified as needing remediation (first column). 
Based on the number of students enrolled in the remedial course (third column). 
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College 



Table 4 - ESL/Bilingual Students 



As stated in Appendix A, "students enrolled in a bilingual or English 
as-a-Second Language CESLl program need not be tested until they have 
completed such a program," The Basic Skills Council and the Office of 
Bilingual Programs of the Department of Higher Education are interested 
in obtaining more information about ESL/Bilingual students. 

1. a. How many Fall 1981 ESL/Bilingual students were tested in 1981 

with the NJCBSPT test cycles 1 thru 6? 

b. How many students in l.a. were entering Freshmen? 

2. How many Fall 1981 entering ESL/Bilingual Freshmen were not 
tested? , 

3. For all entering ESL/Bilingual freshman, (the sum of l.b. plus 2), 
how many were placed in each of the following courses: 

a. * Non ESL/Bilingual remedial -courses only 

b. Bilingual remedial courses and ESL courses only __ 

c. ESL courses only , 

d. Non ESL/Bilingual remedial courses and ESL courses 

4. If students complete ESL/Bilingual courses before taking the DTJCBSPT, 
are they then required to enroll in remedial cour ses if they do not 
perform well on the NJCBSPT? , Yes No 

Comments: 



5. Specify any other testCsl used in placing ESL/Bilingual students in 
courses TreraedxaTT - developmental, and regular college level) . 
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annlTlQNAL INEQUATION ON TES T ING, PLACEMENT AND REMEDIAL COURSES (Attach 
additional sheets if necessary. " 

1. A. If students do not complete remediation in math, are they allowed 
to take regular college level courses in math? 1 — | Yes | — | wo 

Comments: 



5. 



If students do not complete remediation in Sg^.rf ^0°"*- 
to take regular college level courses m English? Yes L_j no 

Comments: 



are they allowed 



C. If students do not complete remediation in **^igM" 
to take regular college level courses, in English? J — | Yes 

Comments : 



No 



•5 Mh 3 f nractice does your college follow in allowing students with 
2 ' X±ll5 deficLnciL Y ?o take regular college level courses other 
than English and math? 
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College 



3, Are graduation credits given for remedial/developmental courses? 
Comments: O Yes □ No 



4. Are placement policies and procedures the same for A, Pull-time 
and Part-time students B. Students enrolled in different 
curriculums) ? A# f — [Yes flNo 

Comments: B » 

□ Yes C]no 



5. Is there a time or credit-hour limit within which students needing 
remediation must complete remediation? . Yes L-J 1 ^ 0 

If yes, specify below. / 



6, Describe "the institutional policy regarding retention of students 
who fail to remove the basic skills, deficiencies. Specify any 
restrictions put c on theip (e.g. limited credit load, enrollment in 
a curriculum/ etc.) . 
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If any of the students who were required to be tested were not 
tested (Table 1, Item 4), please give reasons.. 



Please indicate any problems your institution has encountered in 
testing, placing, or instructing students m Basic Skills or in 
evalua?ing your basic skills Cremedial/developmental) program. 
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Who Must Take the New Jersey College Basic Skills Placement Test? 

The New Jersey Board of Higher Education requires chac che following scudencs 
cake che New Jersey College Basic Skills Placement Tesc: 

1. all freshmen who will be encering a New Jersey public college in che 
fall of 1973 and ac any dace thereafter; 

2. all full-time and part-time freshmen who are seeking a degree; 

3. any scudenc who does not initially seek a degree buc who registers for 
a course that would result in the accumulation \of 12 or more credits; 

4. any freshmen transfer student who has not taken the tesc; 

5. students enrolled in a bilingual or English as a Second Language (ESL).- 
program may be tasced when they have completed such a program; 

6. an institution may require additional categories of freshman students to 
be tested. 

Students' will be tested only after they have been admitted to a college. First- 
time students who hold a bachelor's degree need not be. tested.' Students enrolled in 
a bilingual or English as a Second Language (SSL) program need not be tested until 
such time as they complete such a program. ■■ 

It is therefore intended that, with the exceptions specified above, all freshman 
students be tested after they have been admitted to the college and before they 
register for classes. 
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APPENDIX P 

Guidelines for Preparation of Institutional Report 
, on Remedial 1 Program Effectiveness 



In order to obtain more reliable and useful information on the functioning 
and effectiveness of instituional remedial programs .the New Jersey Basic 
Skills Council, on the advice of the Assessment Committee, has revised the 
guidelines issued by the Council last year. The revised guidelines specify 
in greater detail the minimally necessary elements of data and information 
considered reasonable and feasible to be included in an institutional pro- 
gram -effectiveness report. In order not to make the guidelines too burden- 
some, the information requested has been kept to the minimum, but these 
guidelines should be in no way construed to imply that the institutions are 
not free to use any procedures not included in the guidelines to evaluate 
their programs. In fact, the Council welcomes and would like to encourage 
institutions to go beyond the guidelines and try other methods which may 
yield useful information on the effectiveness of their programs. 

For a meaningful interpretation of data reported in the effectiveness re- 
port, it is necessary that while analyzing the data, the institutions should 
keep the following in mind. 

a) The study group should be confined to students tested with the 
NJCBSPT in fall, 1981 and reported on the Annual Basic Skills 
Questionnaire. The same group of students should be followed 
up as a cohort in all follow-up studies. This would mean, for 
example, that many students enrolled in remedial courses may 
have to be excluded from the study if they are not part of the 
tested cohort. 

b) Separate data should be analyzed and reported for each basic 
skills area, viz., reading, 2 writing, computation and elementary 
algebra. 

In order to help institutions in implementing the guidelines, the Council 
plans to conduct a series of workshops, which, among other topics, would 
cover preparation of data files, analysis and interpretation of data, and 
writing of the report. If necessary, the Council may even consider pro- 
viding consultants to help individual institutions in establishing an ap- 
propriate program evaluation system. In the meanwhile, institutions are 
encouraged to consult Evaluating College Remed ial Programs prepared by 
Jeffrey Smith and Carl Schavio for the Council. 



1 * The term remedial in these guidelines includes both remedial and 
"developmental" programs designed to help skills deficient students 
improve their deficiencies in the areas of reading, writing, math 
computation, and/or elementary algebra. 

2 * The distinction bstween the areas of reading and writing may be 
ignored if the institution treats them as part - of a single area 
of verbal skills. 1 D u 
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1.0 HISTORY OF PROGRAM & 

Important to an understanding of a program's effectiveness is 
a perspective of that program — how did it start, how far has it 
come, and where is it headed* Briefly summarize, in about two pages, 
. major developments in regard to placement policies, remedial instruc- 
tion, support services, supervision of program, etc. Describe in a 
separate section significant changes in the above areas since last 
year's report was written* 



2.0 DESCRIPTION OF PROGRAM 

2.1 Placement Policies and Procedures 

Describe the current placement policies. Responses to the 
following questions would help in a better understanding of 
those policies. 

a. What rationale and/or data was used in setting the place- 
ment policies? 

b. How are students informed of their basic skills test 
results and need for remediation, if necessary? 

c. Is placement in remedial courses required or optional in 
each of the skills areas? If required, how soon must 
students enroll in remedial courses? 

d; How much time are students allowed to meet college* s 
minimum proficiency requirements? 

e. Does the college have a policy which prevents skills 
deficient students from enrolling in college-level 
courses? If yes, describe the policy. 

f . How are placement policies monitored and enforced? 

2.2 Placemient and Exit Criteria ^ 

Describe the placement criteria used in each of the skill 
areas of reading, writing, math computation and elementary - 
algebra. How are the criteria set and how are they validated, 
i.e., how does the institution determine that the use of the 
criteria is resulting in appropriate placement of students in- 
v remedial versus college-level courses. 
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Are the exit criteria in each of the 0 remedial courses or 
sequence of courses the same as the college's definition of 
minimum proficiency (or placement criteria)? If not, describe 
the relationship between the two. 

2.3 Remedial Courses 

Describe the remedial courses in the four skill areas in 
terms of goals and objectives, topics covered, modes of instruc- 
tion, out-of-classroom instructional requirements (e.g., tutorials 
skills labs, etc.). Describe the relationship among these courses 
in terms of sequence, prerequisites, and articulation with regu- 
lar college-level courses. Also, describe how it is ensured that 
students passing a remedial course have attained at least the 
minimum skill proficiency required in that area? 

2.4 Staffing of Remedial Courses 

, Describe whether or not your college provides or requires 
any special training for those faculty members who teach re- 
medial courses? 

In instances where those who teach remedial courses do not 
also teach related non-remedial courses, describe the procedure 
which is used to ensure appropriate interaction between remedial 
and nonremedial faculty on curriculum matters. 

2.5 Support^ Services J 

Describe what and how instructional and noninstructional 
support services are provided to aid remedial students (e.g, 
counseling, academic advisement, tutorials, mentors, etc,)- 



3.0 RESULTS 

3.1 Efficacy of Placement Policies and Remedial 'Program 

Institutions may choose to describe the efficacy of their 
placement policies and remedial program in a variety of ways, 
but that description sjiould include, at the minimum, the fol- 
lowing data. For each of the four skill areas, and separately 
for part-time and full-time students, supply the following sets 
of tables. The data for the first set of tables (A) should be 
identical to that reported in the Annual Basic Skills Question- 
naire filed by the College. 

Testing and Placement of Students 

Number of students tested. 

Number and percent of tested students identified for 
remediation 

iii Number and percent of students (of those identified for 
remediation) enrolled in remedial courses in. Fall 1981 
and Spring 1982. - 

.- 153 
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/ 

iv Number and percent of students identified for remediation 
who were enrolled in the College in the Spring 1982 but 
who, had not taken the needed remedial courses • 

Table B - Enrollment in and Completion of Reme^al Courses 

i Number of students enrolled in the respective remedial 
courses in Fall 1981 and Spring 1982. 

ii Number and percent of enrolled students who passed, failed, 
withdrew, or did not complete the course for any other 
reason. 

iii Number and percent of students identified for remediation 
who were enrolled in the college in Spring, 1982, but who 
had not completed remediation by the end of Spring 1982. 
These would include skill deficient students who either 

, did not enroll in the remedial course or who enrolled in 

it but did not complete remediation in this area. 

Table C - Follow-up of Full-time Students 

Divide all tested full-time students into the following four groups 
for each skill area. 

(a) Students who "did -not need remediation. 

(b) Students who needed remediation and who completed it by 
the end of Fall, 1981. 

(c) . Students who needed remediation but who did not enroll in 

the specified r u edial course. 

(d) Students needing remediation who enrolled in \he remedial/ 
developmental course, but who did not pass it. \ 

\ 

Compare the above four groups in terras of the following data^ 

i ' Number and percent returning in Spring 1982 as full-time, 

part-time or not returning- 

ii GPA in Spring 1982, based on college^level courses only. 
(Provide both mean GPA and percentages of students above 
and below 2.00.) 

iii Ratio between college-level credits at tempted 1 and earned 
\ in the Spring 1982. 



As recorded at the end of your institution's drop/add period. 
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Table D - Performance in Selected Collcgo-Lovel Courses 

Select one or more introductory college level course's (non-remedial) 
in each of the following areas: English, mathematics, social science/ 
humanities, and natural science. Identify students enrolled in these, 
courses who had been tested in Fall, 1981. Divide the tested students 
into three groups. 

(a) Students who did net need remediation in the skill area related 
to" that course. 

(b) Students who needed remediation and who completed it before 
enrolling in the selected course. 

(c) Students who needed remediation but who did not complete it 
. before. enrolling the course. 1 

Compare the passing rates and grade distribution of the three groups 
in the selected courses. 

For a more meaningful interpretation of data, this part of the Study 
should be conducted separately for part-time and full-time students. 

3.2 Effectiveness of Remedial Courses 

1 Several research designs are available for evaluating the 
progress made by students who complete remedial courses. However, 
despite its weaknesses, the single-group, pre-test and post-test 
design is very popular. This design is not only easy ,to use, but if 
certain precautions are taken it can prove to be a useful evaluation ■ 
tool, in the absenoe of a better, alternative, institutions should use 
this design. To help institutions make appropriate use of this design 
in drawing appropriate conclusions, the Assessment Committee is pre- 
paring a technical paper which will be sent to the institutions as soon 
as it is ready. 



1 Include those students who never took the needed, remediation, failed 
or withdrew from the remedial course, or have only completed parts 
of the remediation. 
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A NON -TECHNICAL PAPER ON THE USE OF A SINGLE GROUP PRE-TEST AND POST-TEST 
DESIGN IN, THE EVALUATION OF. THE EFFECTIVENESS OF REMEDIAL INSTRUCTION 1 

As persons familiar with research designs know, except for a truly 
experimental design in which remedial, students are randomly assigned to 
a control and a treatment group, and remedial instruction is denied to 
students in the control group, there are no fully satisfactory designs 
for evaluating the instructional effectiveness of a remedial course. 
This makes it necessary that instead of dependingXupon any one method, 
accumulative evidence from multiple sources should be used in drawing 
any valid conclusions abotit the effectiveness of remedi'al instruction. 
The Assessment Committee of the New Jersey Basic Skills Council kept 
this goal in mind while formulating the "Guidelines for preparation of ^ 
Institutional Report on Remedial Program Effectiveness." 

After a review of several designs, single group, pre-test and post-test 
design was selected as one of the methods which could yield useful 
information on the ..effectiveness of ^remedial programs. There were, two 
major considerations, in doing this." First, this was found to be the 
most convenient design to use as almost all new New Jersey colleges 
administer NJCBSP tests to th'eir incoming students which could be used 
as pre- tests, and the availability and suitability of different forms of 
. these tests make it easy to ac^.inister them as post- tests . Secondly, 
despite the weaknesses, in the design, it was > felt that if certain 
precautions were taken, this design could provide useful information 
which is easily understood even by administrators and faculty with no 
research background. The purpose of this paper is to describe some of 
the major ^weaknesses associated with this design and to'. suggest some 
feasible remedies,. ^ 



IPrepared by Dr. Madari Capoor for the Assessment Committee of the 
'"New Jersey Basic Skills Council." 
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BRIEF DESCRIPTION OF THE DESIGN 

in the single group, pre-test and post-test design, a test which can 
m easure the skills to be remediated at an appropriate level (appropriate 
for the abilities of students before and after the instructional 
treatment) is administered as a pre-test before the start of r^edxal 
instruction, and a different form of the test is administered as a 
post-test' after the remedial Instruction is over. Two of the essential 
ways to analyze the data are: 



A. Mean Differences :. 

Based on the scores of students who took both the pre-test and the 
post-test, the means of pre-test and post-test scores should be 
computed and the significance of the differences between the. two 
means should be tested through the dependent t-test. Toget\a v 
more meaningful idea of. the -size of the difference between the wo 
means, the mean difference may be divided by the standard de-nation 
of the pre-test to obtain. the size of the difference in terms of 
standard deviation units. As two different forms of a test are used 
as pre-test and post-test respectively, scaled scores instead of raw 
scores should be used in these analyses to allow any valid compari- 
sons to be made. 1 

B Percent of Students Reaching Mi r ..Competency: 
Th e p^nT'cf students obtaining po.i-c.st scores above the minimum 
level required to avcid being placed into remediation may be 
computed. If a- single test* is used for placement, and the pre-test 
is eith-r the placement test or another form of it, the cut-oft 
score on the placement t< would Indicate the minimum proficiency 
level. On the other ham if multiple tests or criteria are used „ 
placement, a score on the pre-test would have to^e identified which 
. could be equated to the li»vel on the multiple criteria for placement 



l k Ascription of the procedure e« b^found in any el^entary^ook 
course are offered, and post-re, , . . e is uuu 
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• PROBLEMS ASSOCIATED WITH THE SINGLE-GROUP PRE -TEST AND POST-TEST 
DESIGN, AND SUGGESTED REMEDIES FOR THEM 

In order to provide any useful information, evaluation of a remedial 
course should be able to arfswer two critical questions; have the • 
students improved their skills during the"course, and if so, can that 
improvement be attributed to remedial instruction? The in/crease in the 
post-test scores over the pre-test scores are supposed to represent the 
gain in skills registered by student^. However, due to several factors 
which can threaten the internal validity of an evaluation study, 
unambiguous interpretation of the pre-post differences can become very 
difficult. For example, these differences may not adequately represent 
the true differences, and/or the differences may not be attributable to 
remedial instruction only, but may/ be caused by various extraneous 
factors or may be Sue to spurious /effects as discussed below. Four of 
the major factors which threaten the unambiguous interpretation of the * 
findings resulting from; a single group, pre-test and/ post -test design, 
and how their effects can be minimized are discussed below. 



I. Floor and Ceiling Effects 



/ 



When the range of abilities of stludents to be tested happens to be 
larger than the range of abilities which can be measured by a test, the 
administration of such a test canVesult in floor/ or ceiling effect. 
Floor effect occurs when a number of tested students have abilities 
lower/ than the lowest range of abilities measured by the test, while 
-ceiling effect would occur when a considerable number of students 
f-ssvMss abilities which are beyond tne highest level measured by the / 

■j&i of a test with inadequate measurement range can create two kinds of 
problems. The test 'will not be able to\ discriminate adequately among 
students with either, the lowest or the highest; range of abilities. 



i i 
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Sec dly, wh\n.used in a pre-post test situation, the test will fail to 
register adequately the gains made by students in the' lowest or the 
highest ability levels. ^Pre- test ability levels lower than the minimum 
level measured by the ten, and post-test ability levels higher than the 
maximum level measured by the test will not be registered by the test. 
Consequently, the apparent differences between the pre-test and post-test 
scores would be an underestimation of the true differences. 

■o 

To detect the floor and ceiling effects, frequencies of scores onM>oth 
the pre-test and post-test should be examined. If large frequencies are 
found in the lowest or the highest score intervals, they would strongly 
suggest a presence of the floor or the ceiling effect respectively. 
Also, if the pre-test and post-test scores of students in the lowest or 
the highest range of the test show very, small differences, while scores 
for the rest of the students show much larger differences, it will be ^ 
another indication of the presence of floor and/or ceiling effect. 

Suggested Remedy: 

In using NJCBSPT for pre- and post-testing of remedial students, it is 
not very likely that ceiling effect would be encountered. On the other 
hand, there is a good likelihood of finding the floor effect. If this 
happens, it would suggest the presence of very low ability students in 
the remedial course. This could be handled in two ways. Faculty should 
decide whether the remedial course is appropriate to meet the needs of 
those low ability students. If not, a lower level course may become 
necessary. On the contrary, if the remedial course is considered 
appropriate for the low ability students, another test with lower 
measuring range should be used instead of NJCBSPT for pre- and post- 
testing. However, it should be made certain that this in turn will not 
result in a ceiling effect on the post-test. Even if another test is 
used as a pre-test, the NJCBSPT can continue to be used as the placement 
test as even with the floor- effect it could still identify students who 
would need remediation. 
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As pre-testing and post-testing would have already been conducted for 
this year, none of, the above suggestions would help in interpreta ting 
this year's data, if the results show the presence of floor effect. In 
such a case, the scores for students in the lowest score interval on the 
pre-test should be separated from rest of the scores, and the remaining 
scores should be used for further data analysis and interpretation. 
Even if the scores for. the lowest group are analyzed, it will be very 
difficult to draw any valid conclusions from it irrespective of whether 
or not the post-test scores show any significant gain over the pre-test 
scores. If they do not show a significant gain, it may be due to the 
floor effect, but if they do, it may reflect the regression effect which 
is discussed next. t 

II. Regression Effect 

— - 

In the words of Smith and S'chavio ,f the -regression- in fact occurs when 
the bottom portion of a distribution of scores that have measurement 
error* are isolated and then retested. Even if the retesting occurs 
the next day, the scores will tend to rise.^ This is because the 
people in the bottom portion of the distribution are more likely to have 
had a negative Cor depressing) error made on their pre- test- measurement . 
When retested, as a group, their errors would tend to even out (sum to 
zero). Thus, the post-test mean score would be higher than the pre-test 
mean score. 11 

By the very nature of the placement procedures, the lowest scoring 
students on the Basic Skills Placement tests are placed in a remedial 
course, and at the end of the course they are then post-tested with 
another form of the pre-test. Y/hen assessing the difference between the 
pre-test and post-test means, in such a case, it would be difficult to 
decide how much of the improvement in the means is spurious and due to 
regression effect and how much of it is real and can be credited to 
remedial instruction. 



^Srnith, J. K. and Schavio, C. J. Evaluating College Remedial 
Programs , Rutgers University, 1980. 

•*It is hard to imagine a test on human skills which would not have 
measurement error. 

■) 

^The opposite of this would occur if the top scoring students are 
^-etested. Their scores are likely to go down reflecting their 
ERJ[C en ^ enc y t0 regress toward the mean. 165 
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Suggested Remedies ; 

A. instead of using the placement test scores as pre-test scores, 

another form of the test could be administered. as a pre-test on the 
first day of class to all students enrolled in the remedial course. 
This will tend not only to neutralize the regression effect but 
would also allow the remedial students to challenge their placement 
in the remedial course by improving their test performance, which 
some of them are likely to do. If a separate pre-test is adminis- 
tered, the placement- and the pre-test scores could be used to detect 
the regression effect. If there is a regression effect, the 
correlation between the two scores would be. less than 1.0, and the 
pre-test* mean would be higher than the mean of placement scores.. 

B If the use of placement scores as pre-test scores cannot be avoided,, 
the following procedure may be used to help in a better interpreta- 
tion of the results.' Divide the students in two or three groups on 
the basis of their pre-test scores: viz. low, middle and high 
scoring groups. Use three groups if there are 150 or more students, 
otherwise, have two groups. Compute change scores^ (difference 
between pre-test and post-test scores) for each student and compute 
mean change scores for the three groups. If you see a trend where 
the lowest group has the highest change mean, the middle group the 
next high, and the highest group, the lowest change mean, it would ^ 
be a clear indication of the presence of regression effect. If this 
happens, separate t- tests may be conducted for the three groups to 
see whether the pre-test and post-test means are significantly ( 
different in all the three groups. 

III. Extraneous Factors 

As remedial students take many other courses besides the remedial course 
being evaluated and are likely to be exposed, to other learning environ- 
ments both within' and outside the College, it is quite likely that these 
learning opportunities would have some impact on the level of their 
skills. Hence, the improvement in their skills, represented by the • 
improvement of post-test over , pre-test scores, could not be attributed 
directly to remedial instruction alone. 
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Suggested Remedy : 

Except through the use of a control group, there is no certain way to 
-control for the effects of any external variables. However, these 
effects can be minimized by not extending the time between pre-test and 
post-test beyond what is absolutely necessary. For example, efforts 
should be made to confine the use of pre-test and post-test design to 
students who take remediation within the first semester of their being 
tested. If students delay their enrollment in a remedial course beyond 
the first semester, they'should again be pre-tested at the beginning of 
the remedial course, or if remedial instruction in an area consists of 
more than one course, pre- and. post-testing should be conducted at the 
beginning and end of each course. 

IV. Motivational Differences * 

As was pointed out by Smith and Schrvio, there is a likelihood that 
students" would take the pre-test C if that was also the placement test) 
quite seriously as their placement in or out of a remedial course would 
depend upon their performance on the test. However, the administration 
of another test as a pre-test after the students have been placed m the 
remedial course and the administration of the post-test may not be taken 
too seriously by students if they know that their performances on these 
tests are not going to affect them personally. Failure to do their best 
on these tests would vitiate the results and may sometimes result in the 
post-test scores being lower than the pre-test scores. 

Suggested Remedy : 

If a pre-test is administered subsequent to the placement test, the 
second administration of the test could be used to allow students to 
challenge their initial -placement in the remedial course. 
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Similarly, students may betold that their grades xn. the r erne "1 
course, though not totally dependent on the post-test, could be af e tea 
by their performance on the post-test. Also, the administration o£ the 
post-test could be integrated with the final examination schedule. 

While there is no guarantee that following the steps outlined above 
would remove all the clouds hanging over the findings resulting from a 
single-group, pre-test and post-test design, they would go a long way in 
increasing the confidence with which they could be interpreted. 
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